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JAMES HULL MILLER 


Just as the Living Theatre is searching 
for its true rdentityv in the midst of revo 
lutional forms of art communication 
o are the forms of theatre design in 


tate of tlux. It is our behef, however 


that the proper architectural design tor 
i theatre comes from an analysis of a 

function rather than from a popular 
trend or fad, and it is to this end tha 
thi report ha been prepared Po ib! 
arranvements of audience and stage are 
uegested Next thie complet proce 

of buildin i theatre is broken down 
distinct steps phrase Also, the 
nature and advantage of consultation 
are explained Lastly, a concise reading 


list for further reference has been 


included 


In the first phrase ol planning for a 
theatre. whether it be constructed trom 
fresh plans on altered from an existing 
truceure certain decision must be 
made by the future owners—thew pur 


building the theatre, the na 


por if} 
tures of the audience and plavers and 
the method of financing both the con 
f a ed 
Develop Projet do cu che 
an of the Iheati fichatecture Projec 
a i ‘ 
f age lesion 
*Prepared by members of the Theatre Arc 
le ire P ect: Witham F. Bellman Wa ng 
ton University Wendell Cole Stanford tom 
versil Joel Rubin Klieg! Brothers Uni 
ersal blectt Stage Lighting Cs Janne 
Hull Miller (Centenary College), c/airmar 


INITIAL FACTORS IN 
THEATRE PLANNING 


truction and production. theatre a 


igned for use solely by an educational 
department differs in an econo 
«tors wil elect a of run suff 
cient to micet expens ratl conn 
n which to practice their own actin 
\ theatr a re rt does not 
requir the same lobb itrangement 
is one an olated location the 
theatre bas no need of 
i large tage suitabl COP pape 
hanging’ a Broadwa he ih eat 
ing capacity is not adjusted to the high 
cost of commercial touring. A communi 
ty theatre desiring the 
hallow house with a baleon 
consider the age level of its patrons first 
Phe second phase in planning com 
mences with clection of the overall 
production tvle Phere are four bast 
methods of staging toda In them Jiu 
torical order, these are 1) pure arena 


in which the acting area is encitcled en 


tirely by the audience thie project 
Ing apron plathorn tive in hich 
the stage thru toward thre 
can tye le velled inc! retain if 
least one ertical plane of th cen 
eloments thie prosceniuy tage in 

hich the setting and frecgue ntly the en 
tire acting area alranged in depth 
bevond some tormal framing, and (4) 


the various arrangements 


ol 


multilorm 


of audience and acting area in one large 


room. In reviewing these historical stage 


traditions and contemporary practices 


the services of a theatre consultant ar 


invaluable. This consultant should be 


selected from that area of theatre closest 


to the endeavours of the group. He 
should then be able to prepare in 
graphic form a suggested interior as 


rangement for the theatre. 


The third phase is initiated when the 


architect is retamed ind plans are 


drawn Architects consider 
ible difficulty 


ing out from the comple xity ol desires 


CK pe rience 


with lay groups in sort 


and sugyestions that one theatre form 


which will satisfy the ftuture operating 


requirement \ wise theatre consul 


tant he Ips to crystallize these wishes into 


a concrete form and aids the architect 


in understanding contemporary theatre 


practice \ subject of some discussion 


has been whether the consultant should 


be provided by the architect or the 


group. Since the consultant clarifies the 


position of the client to the builder, it 


would seem that the latter would be 


the more advisable 


Ihe fourth and last phase commences 


the architectural work is com 


It is at this preounnet that special 


ple ted 
ived equipment ts in talled and the the 
atre at last becomes a plant with a ma 
terial production potential. A compe 


tent and thorough consultant will re 


main in oan advisory the 


capacity to 
group until the first play is produced 
It would seem that the complete cvcle 


build 


and ends with 


begins with the first decision to 


and operate a playhouse 
the creation of a finished building, th 
training of a staff to operate it prope rly, 
and plans prepared for this proper op 
eration, The first phase of this process 


is usually considered: the later, usually 


neglected, ‘The consultant must survey 


the intended project with full consider 
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ation as to the nature and permanency 
of the future staff and to its experience 
or ability to acquire theatrical skills 
The remainder of this report will be 
devoted to an expansion of these four 
sug 


gestive sense. Our experience has been 


phases, not in a definitive but a 


that the best 


spired and stimulating 


plants results from in 


ideas, organized 


in the later planning sessions, rather 
than from an initial search for a pilot 
model to COpy. 
J 
In many instances, theatres are built 


here the potential audience is overesti 


mated, It has been suggested by experi 
need workers that living theatre can 
command, ultimately, two percent ol a 
there 


total population area. Of course 


are situations where selective processes 


have already taken place, such as resort 
And 


avocational 


ind campus audiences. too often 


young community groups 


confuse their creative and artistic activi 
ty with the mass entertainment media, 
The planning of the seating capacity 
is further complicated by a considera 
tion of growth over the years. To have 
a small audience rattling around in an 
overblown house is not contributing to 
the successful intimacy of the living the 
itre. A most careful analysis of the length 
relation to 


of run in capacity is re 


quired, Unfortunately, this balance is 


ipset: where theatres serve general-put 


assemblies or where there is an 


field for 


pe 


attractive rental meeings and 
recitals. 
Art the 


audience pot ntial, there comes a specta 


other extreme, regardless of 
tor distance from a living actor too great 
for appreciation and enjoyment. Seven 
One 


and 


ty-five feet is 4 maximum distance 


particular advantage’ of arcana 
forms of horseshoe seating are the close: 
accommodation ol al considerable au 


dience., 
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Theatres are built for a variety of pur 


poses and their planning is just as 


varied, if they are to serve their pur 
I here 
Broadway theatres, somewhat outmoded 


poses well. are, for instance 
in practice, but essential to a standard 
ized shuttle-system for productions and 
created for a passing generation of dra 
theatres which 
ot 
groups; community theatres which serve 
ot 


winter 


activity; Civic 


the 


matic 


straddle interests many local 


the social and avocational desires 


creative citizens: summer and 


stock 


long term 


theatres, streamlined for cfhcient 


professional ac tivity: show 
case and art theatres where the ultimate 
bevond the production 


economy lies 


itself: festival theatres, usually for a lim 


ited purpose; and educational theatres, 
4 ! 
ranging from general auditoriums to ad 


vanced theatre workshops, 


II 

Perhaps the most fascinating part of 
theatre planning is the selection of the 
Pure 


audience stage relationship. arena 


has been a popular style of late, if only 


because of the absence of the scene tech 
nician with his battens, muslin, glue 
and paints. There is no better way of 


seating a large number of people close 
I he this tech 


nique coupled with the fact that it has 


to the actor newness of 


been retarded by little actual tradition 


in theatre history between the Fifth Cen 
generation have 
the go 
A lack of variety and spectacle, however 


tury p.c. and a ago 


caused style to forward swiftls 


together with the necessity of mature 


actors for older parts, must be consid 
ered. It also follows that costumes, prop 
erties, and lights must be of a high or 
der. Rightly it is called the actor's the 
atre. 
The 
kinds of out-thrust forestages and acting 
fa 


tradi 


apron stage, that 1s, various 


set before scent 


of 


platforms olten 


cades, includes a rich variety 


Gg! 


tional types. Into this group fall the 
dell arte, the fa- 
miliar setting for the opera Pagliacct, 


Jacque Co- 


commedia as seen in 


the Shakespearean Globe, 


in Paris, and 


the 


peau's Vieux olombier 


modern theatres such = as Festival 


Stage in Stratford, Canada, and the An- 
tioch Area Theatre at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Not as radical as central staging, 


nor as conservative and illusory as the 


picture frame setting, it depends more 
on free-style theatricality and flair 
which has been the mainstay of produc 
tion style over the ages. Some form of 
horseshoe seating usually is encountered 
staging. With 


scenic projection devices, this form has 


in platform modern 


taken on new meaning. A good exam 
ple is the proposed plan for the Mid 
I heatre 


land Community in Lexas.? 
Lhe apron stage supplies the imtimacy 
of arena while retaining 
It 


sell especially to theatres which are used 


a portion of 


the visual spectacle recommends it 


for community meetings and lectures as 


well as theatrical work 


The theatre 
newest innovation in historical west 


While 
the 


proscenium represents 


the 


ern staging its incéption dates 


from 1618, use of a xonsiderabl 


forestage played an important part until 


the late 1800's when a popular style 


known as realism was introduced to the 
Action became rather 


theatre stage 


the dra- 
Now 


is being employed 


than audience centered and 


matic illusion grew more literal 


the lorestage 


once more. It is ideal for Shakespe arean 


production, as the action can be ad 


the curtain while sets are 


One of 


ed helore 


being changed the more fanc 


ful aspects of the original proscenium 


theatre was the handling of the pro 
scenium itself Formerly and rightly 
called a Frontispiece, its elaborate dee 


ine Community heatre 


Mictlar Texas 


| 


orations created an atmosphere of the 
atrical glamour. In the interests of na 
turalism these decorations were stripped 
off. At the moment, however, there is a 
return to a proscenium treatment which 
brings doors and other openings onto 
a forestage area. The popularity of the 
freer styles of arena and the projecting 
apron has influenced the partial dis 
solving of the rigid proscenium line 
Phe elevator pit and torestage combina 
tion is a fluid solution to this require 
ment of modern design 

bor: the educational plant, the pro 
scenmum-frame type of theatre, by reason 
of its emphasis on the more illusory and 
complete type of setting and its identity 
with professional production styling 
leaves much to be desired in the aca 
demic world, It has been the experience 
olf many cducators that too much time 
on the part of staff members ts spent on 
production work in imitation of the 


similar commercial product, which has 


‘been created under very different cir 


Deliberately choosing a 
style of presentation that does not in 
vite Comparison Cleary the way for more 
time with the student 

Multiform, or a facility where an 
arrangement of stage and audience can 
be made, is a style more suited to the 
educational phases of the living theatre 
Norman Bel Geddes in a Symposium on 
Vheatve Planning® has stated 
Ihe proper theatre for an educational in 
stitution is one where the auditorium and stage 
are in one large empty room. The entire ceil 
ing of this room is a gridiron Consequently 
everything within the roorn can be moved about 
mechanically or manually: but any event 


easily 


Examples in use already are Paul Bak 
ers Weston Studio at Baylor University 
Waco, Texas, the University of Miami's 


King Theatre at Coral Gables, Florida 


Educational Theatre Journa Vol. Il No 
1 March 
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the arena theatre of the University ot 
Calitornia and the Turnabout Theatre, 
both in Los Angeles. The University 
of Arkansas’ proscenium-type theatre ab 
Fayetteville is so equipped that an arena 
arrangement can be set up on the large 
stage. Multiform also offers a partial sO 
lution to the high school problem where 
a large formal stage of a general-pur 
pose nature is unsuited for the normal 


activities of the dramatic program 


\rena capitalizes on audience visibil 
ity. Because the audience surrounds the 
stage rather than faces a portion of it 
the depth of the seating area is reduced 
and greater slopes are possible. For the 
same reason, a more comfortable and 
spacious atrangement can be obtained 
Since the audience is aware of itself, ac 
comodations should appear desirable as 
well as practical, and the decor of the 
chairs should blend as a neutral back 
ground to the stage action. Harsh 
colors in the chair fabric serve to accent 
occasional cimpty seats. 

The general shape of the arena layout 
is a subject of some dispute or aesthetic 
preference, since one encounters all 
possible designs round, square, rectan 
gular, or oval, Theatres such as the 
Penthouse at the University of Wash 
ington in Seattle and the Playhouse in 
Houston, Lexas, have enclosing walls 
which parallel somewhat the stage out 
line Others do not. Some preter a 
slightly raised stage, others place all 
rows of seats on risers, while the finan 
cially or spatially pressed groups usually 
place the first row at the stage level. 
Phe angle and method of illumination 
must be considered carefully when spec 
latory are extremely proximate to the 
acting area 

It is obvious that with the closeness 
of the spectator and the removal of 


scenery, lighting must be of the highest 
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order and carry a large part of the emo 


For this reason, 


tional inte rpretation 


arena should not be contemplated as a 
method of escape trom expensive stag 
ing. [lumination must be capable of 
accurate placement and possess variety 
more tlexible and 


Control must be 


comprehensive than in the proscenium 
theatre, 


frame especially where it is the 


blac k 
Anoth 


er basic consideration its that the ceiling 


practice to use an overall dim or 


out tor scene-to-scene transition. 


ot arena be of suthcient height to permit 
the lighting instruments to operate and 
blend properly. About seventeen feet ts 


normal. Some method of ceiling ar 


functional to overhead crew 


as light) placement 


rangement 
movement as well 
will eliminate many tedious hours with 
the stepladden 
\ variety of projecting apron the 
atves have resulted trom the specific ce 
mands of festivals and other anticipated 
types of production and are the result 
historical 


ol experienced thinking in 


modern practices. It 


that 


traditions and 


stands to reason the producing 
staff of these theatres, especially the de 
signers and directors, have contributed 
directly to the physical arrangements 
Since theatres of this sort are created for 
specie situations, lay or uniformed ar 


chitectural pressures are at a minimum 


With three-quarter seating, as with 


arena, the depth of the house decreases 
and the tendency has been to depress 
the stage level and to employ a definite 
slope to the audience area, Fifteen de 
grees scems to have been the maximum 
Another reason tor this tendency has 
been the problem of cross-lighting for 


ward areas and the danges ol light spill 


into the eyes of the nearer spectators 
on the extreme sides, unless the stage 
Is low 


One of the most iniportant features ol 


the apron stage, where indoors, is that 


PLANNING 


the audience and actor share a common 
rool or ceiling. With 
overhead removed, the problem of light 


the proscenium 


ing around an architectural impediment 
is dissolved and the awkward blend ol 
beam spots and first-border instruments 
this 


eliminated. Late designs have lett 


common cetling entirely functional, 


such as opemweb steel beams, so that 
any 


can be located 


Midland Community 


light instruments 


where. The future 
Iheatre in’ Texas will employ sus 
pended ceiling with slots, accessible by 
catwalks, for all ideal light positions, 


Another result of intimate audience 
arrangement with both arena and three 
quarter seating has been the introduc 
tion of the stylish folding deck or di 
rectors chair as a solution to the com 
monmarm problem of the more conven 
The theatre 


represents a more eflicient spacing; but 


tional theatre seat seat 
in arena and horseshoe, space is not at 
such a premium, since more people can 
crowding in 


be accomodated without 


the fatty 
limits for the viewing of the living the 
back-to-back on 


to seventy-five foot maximum 


atre. Fkorty-two inches 


an eight inch rise provides a pleasant 
arrangement for director's chairs in con 


low-clevation stage 


junction with a 


plattorm 


freestyle theatres, as 


The height of 
with arena, depends largely on lighting 
requirements, except that the nature of 
the scenic facade must be considered, 
and especially where specific scenic pro 
jection angles must be maintained 
Where overall ceilings are high by neces 
sity, a lower false on suspended ceiling 


can mect light placement needs 


General purpose proscenium stages 


are olten such a handicap to dramatic 
groups that large rogms should be set 
aside and later developed for specifi 
drama work of a freestyle design. In 
rooms common 


teresting treatments olf 


94 


to audience and actor are Paul Baker's 
Weston Studio at Baylor 
Waco, Texas, and the Department of 


University, 


Drama's experimental theatre, the Com- 
media, at the University of New Mexico 
A study of Opera News* will reveal 
many interesting forms of scenery, some 
transparent, which can be used to ad- 
vantage on out-thrust stages. It is ob- 
vious that the projecting apron stage 
is basically the melting away of the. pro- 
scenium wall and the retention of the 
background aspects of the illusory or 
investitures. Possibili- 


theatrical scenic 


ties of design are almost endless. 


Phe planning of the proscenium-type 
theatre is the most troublesome by far, 
if only by being the more costly. The 
the 


larger are the numbers of people in 


greater the investment, it seems, 
volved, and possibly, the greater num 
ber of uses to which the theatre will be 
Theatres 


and Auditoriums provides the best refer 


put. Burris Meyer and Cole's 
ence data now in print. Since publica 
tion, a number of radically different vet 
inex pensive developments of the pro 
scenium theatre have appeared on the 


regional scene. 


\ sound procedure in planning would 


be to make a model of the stage area 
and analyze the various equipment and 
typical settings required. Another inves 
tigation is to list all the items that must 
be hung, regardless of flying potential; 
list all items expected to be flown; then 
analyze the cubic building costs (includ 
ing heating), and study all possible alter 
native methods not requiring the use 
loft. Should a 


he possible, then the area over 


of a lateralanovement 


Stipe 
head can be catwalked for light access. 


such as is found in the Playhouse 


Showboat theatres in Seattle, Washing 


Opera News is published by the Me tropoli 
Guild, 645 Avenuc, New 
throughout the opera season 


tan Opera Madison 


York City 


and 
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ton, and the Community Playhouse in 
‘Terre Haute, Indiana. 

It is not generally realized that the 
levels of the first row, width, distance 
of the first row from stage and proscen- 
ium, and anticipated working trims at 
the proscenium must be set and care- 
fully definitive 
statement concerning stagehouse meas- 
If the seating 


analyzed before any 


urements can be made. 
arrangement is extremely broad, a deep 
stage will contain large areas not seen 
by many spectators; hence the origin of 
many high school stages too shallow for 
specialized dramatic work. If the near- 
est spectator is extremely close to the 
proscenium, overhead masking becomes 
complex. Lighting equipment cannot 
be estimated until all working trims are 
established and masking solved, The use 
of scenic-projection equipment affects 
the overhead masking picture directly. 
One advantage of the out-thrust apron 
style is the elimination of this problem 


of overhead sightliness 


The relation of audience level, slope 
and stage floor height is well-considered 
in the Fourth Edition of Architectural 
Graphic Standards (Ramsey & Sleeper), 
page 420. In no event, however, should 
the eve-level of the first row spectator 
be below the stage level. Another com 
the introduction of the 


mon €rror sis 


reverseslope 


Phere 
moving in depth over a stage 


floor. is a difference between an 


acto! 
floor and a larger figure on an elevated 
screen, A modern trend has been to de 


press the stage level and slope the 


audience as far as practical, such as in 
the Seventy-Seventh- Street ‘Theatre of 


the Cleveland Play House. ‘This is defi 


nitely a return to traditional classi 
forms 
The relation of audience to stage is 


further complicated by the presence of 


an orchestra pit, frequently a white ele 
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phant to same dramatic groups, but 
The dif 


ficulty arises in situations where the pro- 


desperately necessary at times. 


scenium opening is in the twenty-six to 
thirty foot class and the pit must accom 
modate musicians three rows deep 
[here is no way to condense an orches 
tra. Ten square feet per musician with 
additional area for piano and’ tympani 
must be allowed. The compromise usu 
ally made is an acute depression of the 
pit so that a portion of the stage can 
overlap a portion of the pit, often with 


poor acoustics and projection resulting 


In this country, especially during the 


early twentieth century, the nature of 


commercial show business crystallized 


the design of playhouses of the pure 
proscenium type. ‘The majority of fire 


codes were written during this period 
and the concept of the asbestos fire cur 
tain as a line of demarcation between 
the stage and the audience was estab 
fact, that many 


lished—so firmly, in 


architects hesitate to venture the stage 


beyond it \s design concepts have 
changed, however, proscenium theatres 
without a working loft do not always 
‘The 


from the 


require this type of equipment 


idea of a working loft came 


development of the  wing-and-borde: 


type of setting and this style is present 


today in American musical comedy, and 


to a great extent, in opera and ballet 


Scenery for the drama has veered to 


ward the three-dimensional set-piece 


style, which can be shifted better in a 


lateral direction 


When it comes to fixing the limits of 


the overall stage area, especially in the 


proscenium style feet and inches are 


usually bandied about rather carelessly 


and it falls to the lot of someone to 


make a logical and responsible decision 
The fear of not having enough room 


usually results in not having enough 


necessary in 


money left to complete thre 


stallations Lhirty-hve feet from pro 
scenium to cyclorama or plaster sky 1s 
general dramatic 


a good module for 


work. The allowance ofl space for CTOSs 
overs behind a sky piece is better s 
cured through a corridor common to 
dressing rooms or other ancillary quar 
ters than to continue a costly gridiron 
or overhead for a mere walkway. Stage 
width must be related to a study of lat 
eral exits to storage and shop rooms 
before a figure can be set. There is no 
rule of thumb regarding overall stage 
width and grid or ceiling joist height 

one consideration depends on anothes 
The projecting apron with its: simpli 
fied settings and different audience re 
lationship does not require the same 
depth as the proscenium style; usually 
twenty-seven feet will suffice, as a latera! 


extension is more useful 


1\ 


Phe fourth and final phase embraces 
the actual operation of the theatre plant 
itself. Regardless of the excellence of 
any of the previous phases, the produce 
tions themselves can either mask or en 
hance the true plant value. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly that architectur 
al arrangements directly influence pro 
duction style. No amount of facilities 
however, can guarantee good produc 
there are individuals who 


tions unless 


both the potentialities and 
thei plants We 


that the 


appreciate 


limitations ol have 


stated before consultant 


should remain in an advisory Capacity 


at least until the first show ts produced 
lraming programs can be carried on ir 
extensive Core 


a variety of ways, by 


pondence intermittent informal classe 


or by a guided reading program, all 


preferably under the supervision of the 
particular theatre consultant. Obviou 
ly, if there is little likelihood of a cor 
tinuing staff, there is not much a cor 


sultant can honestly accomplish in the 


| 


way ol a theatre arrangement tailored to 


the specific needs and personality of the 


oganization. Thus are born the “gen 


eral purpose” auditoriums, which serve 


none by serving all 


Phere are three factors which scrious 


ly influence the state of training in the 


living theatre todas 


(1) professional 


ind semeprofessional theatres are far 


‘part methods and organization, (2) 
educational training is sporadic rather 
than comprehensive insolar as different 


theatre styles themselves are concerned 


md (4) the living theatre, especially in 


it¢ regional forms, is currently ino a 


state of flux and is seeking ity 


identification, with a growing aware 


ness of new avenues to its fuller exis 


rence 
Ihe 


sailed educational training in drama as 


civic theatre movement has as 


too ideal and over-anechanized, whil 
wademic groups have deplored a lack 
of selbteaching and inspiration the 


field 


from the commercial theatre 


Advice or training 


is of doubt 


ful value, as the unionized theatre finds 


ise ina rather Complex dilemma of in 


cthaent assembly line production with 


rented theatres, rented equipment, and 


little continuity of stall personne! 


[he main purpose of this report has 


been to stimulate the the 


thinking of 


theatre planner, Since art forms in the 


mounting of plays are susceptible of 


endless variation, the theatre must con 


tain, first, a sound actor-audience rela 


tionship and an efheient arrangement 
lor the production activities anticipated 
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THE INTEGRATION OF THE NEGRO ACTOR 
ON THE NEW YORK STAGE 


ROBERT L. HILLIARD 


Although the New York theatre dates 
back at the 


eighteenth century when one 


years of the 
Richard 


Hunter was granted permission for the 


least to first 


“acting of plays,”"! it was as recent as the 
1953-1954 season that the Negro actor 
was seen for the first time in significant 
roles on the Broadway legitimate stage 
that reflected the development of the 
Negro’s POSITION iety as a whole 


250 and more years of 


‘Throughout the 25 


New York professional theatre the repre 
sentation of the Negro on the stage and 
the casting of the Negro actor followed 
a slow pattern of integration, sometimes 
reflecting sociological advances, more of 
ten, perhaps, lagging behind. At first the 
Negro actor did not appear on the pro 
fessional stage as it was then known 
Later, the Negro actor was seen almost 
solely as a minstrel character or buffoon 
After World War I the Negro began to 
achieve growing recognition in. society. 
On the stage, however, the Negro actor 
continued to play roles of a SLCTEOLY pe 
nature or of a special kind of human set 


the 


apart in the society portrayed In 


1930's, a time of political and social 


stimulation, the Negro actor began to 


perform roles of importance in the so 


Kober Whilliard member of the English 
Department of Brooklyn College and i 
Brooklyn Daily 


Maya ne 


drama 
for the 


Hlivtorica April 1 


called During World 
War Il and immediately after, there was 


problem plays 
“a new approach, the Negro actor being 
seen on Broadway as a person, no longer 
solely the minstrel, the servant, the 
propagandist, the bizarre, but as an ordi 
roles 


as Ne 
The final stage of inte 


nary human being, although the 
still clearly identified the actors 
gro characters 
gration was conclusively established in 
19543 and ig54 when three Negro artists 
Ruby Dee, as an angel in The World of 
Sholem Aleichem, Frederick O'Neal, as 
a judge in The Winner, and Frank Sil 
vera, as the innkeeper narrator in Cami 
no Real and as a theatrical producer in 
Madamotselle Colombe 
did 


racial designation whatsoever. In 


seou iti 


roles whose content not carry any 


terms 
of the past practice of Broadway theatre, 


these roles would have ordinarily been 


viven to white actors. In the historical 


then, the 1954-1954 season 


a significant one in the 


perspective 
stands out as 
development of the New York theatre 
and as a milestone in the history of the 
Negro actor on the New York Stage 

It is generally assumed that the first 
Negro group of actors in New York City 
in what was, at least, semi-professional 


back 


i821, when the African Company began 


theatre dates to September #1, 


a series of performances of Shakesperian 


plays and other classics at the African 


heatre at the corner of Bleeker 
New York. It is 
newspaper and 


Grove 
and Mercer Streets in 
from 

that 
Negro, successfully essayed the title roles 
in Othello and Richard III 


perhaps, not the first appearance of the 


known, accounts 


programs, one James Hewlett, a 


is, 


Negro on the New York stage. Although 


no evidence seems to have been thus 
far uncovered to show the Negro per 
forming before this date, there were 
plays in which Negro roles, as servants 
and buffoons, were present.’ ‘These plays 
were performed by all-white companies 
Since there may have been some forms 
of theatrical entertainment in New York 
as early as the years 16991702, when 
Hunter applied for his permit, it seems 
possible that in’ the period of roughly 
120 years before the African Company 
began performing that a Negro role in 
one of the white companies might have 
been sometimes filled by a Negro actor 


rather than, as had become the custom 


a white actor in blackface. The first 
tangible reference, however, is dated 
i824, the year some authorities have 


stated as that in which Edwin Forrest, 
performing The Tailor in Distress, had 


to hire “an old Negro washerwoman” to 


lend reality to a plantation situation 
because no white woman would take the 
role.’ Sterling Brown, who makes this 


assertion in’ The Oxford Companion to 
the Theatie, is at with 
Frederick Bond in The Negro and the 
Diama. Dr 


odds, however, 


that it 
blackface, 


Bond suggests was 


Forrest himself, in who un 


dertook the role 


Core ¢ 
York Sta New 
Press 1927), TIL, 45 

‘Sterling Brown, “Negro in the American 
Theatre,” Oxford Companion to the Theatre 
(New York: Oxford Press, 1951), p 


AD 


Odell 
York 


{rina of the Ne 


Columbia University 


miversity 


"5 Frederick W. Bond, The Negro 
Drama (Washington, D, ¢ 


and the 


Associated 


Publishers, 1q40), p 
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The 


American stage at that time is perhaps 


Negro’s. relationship to the 
most dramatically illustrated by the ca- 
Mr. Aldridge, ac- 
cording to varied accounts of his early 
life, left 
given the 


reer of Ira Aldridge. 


\merica because he was not 


opportunity to exercise his 
dramatic talent on the professional stage 
in this country. Subsequently he became 
one of the outstanding actors in Eng- 
land and on the continent. Another in 
dication of the Negro’s relationship to 
the theatre may be shown by reference 
to the 1854 season's production of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, Although it opened on 
July 18, 1852 
it was not until August 18, 1853, that 


(with an all-white cast), 


Negroes were allowed into the theatre— 
and then a policy of segregation in the 
seating arrangementts was prevalent.’ 


This was an abolitionist play. 


Ihe segregation of and discrimination 
against the Negro in society seems to 
have been continuously reflected in the 
theatrical profession and on the New 
York stage, even through the period of 
political liberation. Although there were 
a number of all Negro companies that 
performed up to, through, and after the 
Civil War, 


well-known 


including an apparently 
Amateur Colored Dramatic 
Group that dates from December 40, 
i870," the first indication the historian 
of the New York stage, Professor George 
(. D. Odell, gives in his Annals of the 
New York Stage of a Negro participat- 
ing in a white company is dated 1877. 
Twelve years after the Civil War an ad- 
vertisement appearing in New York City 
stated that “one hundred ‘genuine’ col- 
would participate ina 
Uncle Cabin® 


were apparently 


oured pe ople” 


performance oft Tom's 


Although there very 


® James Weldon Johnson, Black Manhattan 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930), pp. 80-87 
Odell, op. cit VI, 298 
Thid IX yo 
Ibid x 
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able individual Negro actors during this 
period, as evidenced by the appearances 
of B. J. Ford and Hattie FE. Hill as 
Negro tragedians in 1878 in Richard 
111,’ it was not until October 6, 1879, 
that we have the first definite indication 


of a Negro playing a substantial or im 


portant role in a white company. Abbie 


Hampie, that fall, was advertised as the 
only “coloured” ‘Topsy in any produc 
tion anywhere of Uncle Tom's Cabin™ 
It is not surprising, then, that, besides 
the performance of Negro roles in black 
face in legitimate plays, even the min 
Neero ex 


with white actors in black 


strel show, which he an as a 
travagan7sa 
remained 


face——in non- Negro in 


842, 
casting until well into the Civil Wat 


Odell indicates occasional 


roles for Negroes in the latter part. of 


Protessor 


the ninetcenth century, but almost all 


fall into the category of the “Jim Crow” 
Dan Rice in 


and which subsequently led into 


stereotype originated by 
i830} 
the already mentioned minstrel concept, 
where it was perpetuated, One of the 
roles for Ne 


groes appeared as recently as 1892 when 


earliest legitimate stage 
Augustus Thomas, in his production of 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville 
Negro as the faithful servant.'* What is 


used al 


most interesting about this role is that 
it portrayed the servant with an intelli 
granted 


gence and dignity not usually 


Negro characters up to that time 


In the 
War 29 Negroes sat in Congress, in both 


x0 years following the Civil 


the House of Representatives and in the 


Senate.’ The years 1890 to 1910 indi 


cate an effective move forward of the 


Negro toward sociological integration 


Ibid, X, 
Ibid., XI, 149 
12 Thid., IV, 675 
18 Johnson, op. cit, p. 
‘ Brown, op. cit., p. 569 
15Carter G. Woodson, The 
History Washington, D. ¢ The 
Publishers, Inc., 1941), pp. 401-408 


Neoro In Our 


Associated 


into the majority society. The census 
figures of the United States for 


indicate for the first time the beginnings 


of the development of the Negro in the 
professional fields. Although the schools 
and professions were still greatly re 
stricted, there were gog Negro physi 
cians, 431 lawyers and judges, 194 au 
thors, editors and reporters, 150 artists 
and art teachers. ‘There were 1,490 Ne 
groes listed as actors and showmen, but, 
as indicated, almost none appeared on 
the New York legitimate stage. ‘Twenty 
years later the census figures!’ revealed 
709 physicians and gis, lawyers and 


here 


and reporters, 429 


judges were 220 authors, editors 


tists and art teach 


ers and where, in t8go, there were no 


college presidents or faculty members 


reported, the Negro could now boast 


figures, ol 


an that 


Phe census course, do not 
the deeree of actual integration 


I he 


accomplishments of the Negro, however 


indicate 


of the Negro into the white society 


in forwarding his own position in the 
country as a whole brought him into a 
new light, with positions and aspirations 
of dignity and importance, even if still 
in a restricted social area. Although the 


New York had 


borrow from the realism of the 


stage already begun to 
Shaw 
promulgated Ibsen tradition, the reflec 
tion of the Negro’s new position in 50 
ciety was not there. Theatre was virtual 
ly closed to the 4,085 Negro actors and 


The 


Negro 


howmen listed in the 1910 census 


only Broadway outlets for the 
artistic talents were the very popular all 
Negro musical comedies, featuring such 
stars as Bert Williams and George Wal 
ker.’* For those who would not or could 


not adapt to the minstrel character or 


Woodson, The Negro Professional 
Van and the (Washington, D. ¢ 
Association for the Study of Life and 
History, Ine 1944), 49 

Ihid 

* Johnson op 


Carter G 
Community 


Negro 


buttoon stereotype that dominated these 
musicals; the only alternative was little 
theatre, in this case in Harlem. For a 
flourished in Harlem a semi 


the 


time there 


professional company, Lafavett 


Players, which performed legitimate dra 
ste h 


mas ol including 


plays as Madame X, On Trial and With 


Conse que nec, 


m the Law.'” With the Latayette Players 
providing the traming ground, there 
occured in’ what James Weldon 
Jolinson called “the date of the most 


important single event in the entre hi 
tory of the Negro in the American thea 
tre \ playbill by Ridgely “Lorrence 
Three Plays for a Negro Theatre 
offered at the Dheatre in 
\Ithough the 


titled 
Was Garden 
Madison Square Garden 

production received prane and 
Hapgood, the producer, is considered to 
Negro 


have demonstrated here that “the 


could make a place on the legitimate 
stave thre Negro acto Was still set 
apart, for the plays were perlormed by 


all Negro casts and dealt with the seer 


gated special aspects of all Negro 
societies”? 

\n interesting newspaper item from 
the previous year indicated a tacit 


awareness of the Negro’s place in society 


and revealed, unintentionally, perhaps, 


part ol the problem the Negro actor 
faced in the theatre. Rennold Wolf, 
writing in the New York Telegraph in 


1916, discussed the production plans of 
a new play, Sarvs Matacus, by Lawrence 

We have had Seotch plays and Trish play i 
in the way of a changed color scheme, Japanese 
remained for 


Haris, Jr to 


a play in which all the charac 


and 
William 


American stage 


plays, but it ha 


project for the great 


fers ate negroes Mi Harri andthe 
author of the comedy believe that comedy 
ibid, p. 172 
Ihid., p. 175 
p. 179 
Three Plays for a Negro Theatre “rap 
hook file, Theatre Collection, New York Publi 
Library (April 6, 1917) 
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pathos and heart interest are to be found in 
the life of the negro as well as in that of his 


paler brother, although no attempt is being 
made to solve or suggest any race problem 


Ihe burnt cork cast includes 


World 


Negro actol 


War IJ, in 
first played what 


It was alter 1glg, 
that a 
could be called a really important role 
ina mixed company on the New York 
Charles Gilpin ap 
William Negro 


clergyman who goes to the White House 


legitimate 


stave 


pt wed as Custis, a 


for a conterence at Lincoln's reque 


John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln. \t 


Wa i substantial role and, basically, a 
dignified one Ihere seemed to be a 


journalists reluctance to accept the ve 


ality of a Negro in this kind of a role 
Ol the play's six scenes, one entire scene 
was primarily Gilpin’s. Yet, of the nine 
critical revies only Heywood Broun 
mentioned hin by name, to sa that he 
was “moving and interesting.” On 
other reviewer spoke of the scene a 
having unassuming sincerity but 
made no mention of Gilpin, On the 
other hand, there was concern in othe 


quarters that despite the important ad 
thre Neoro 


re pre senta 


vance this role indicated tor 


actor generally and for the 


tion of the Negro on the stage, there 


still seemed to have been a necd to ce 


lineate it with some degree ol pe 
James Weldon Johnson said 


made the error if 


the playwright 


Custis’s lines into dialect the 


dialect wa uch as no American Negro would 


ever us i was a slightly darkened pidgin 


bnglish of the torm of speech u iv Indian 


chief 


with the 


upposed to emplo in talking 


White 


would be 


(reat Father at Washington 


Sroadway was still not open to thie 


Negro actor, however, and it was a full 
vear later, at the Provincetown Play 
house, that the next important role fon 


New York Telegraph, May 26, 1gi6 
‘New York Tribune, December 16 
December 16 


mig 
frnerican 
op. cit pp 


New York 
Johnson 
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a Negro artist was essaved. Mr. Gilpin, 
on November 4, 1920, opened the 
That 


year the Drama League voted him one 


title role in The Emperor Jones 


of the year's ten outstanding contribu 
tors to theatre and broke a precedent 
despite the objections of many ot the 
group's elite—-by inviting him to their 
The breaking down of 
did 


not cirectls encourage the full breaking 


annual dinner 


the social barrier in this case, if it 


down of the Broadway stage barriers, at 


least indicated to the Negro actor that 
progress was being made, and Mr, Gil 
pin’s successes paved the way for Paul 
Robeson who, in tg22, advanced the in 
tegration of the Negro im theatre an 


othe: step when he took a fairly in pol 


tant role md there is no indication 
that this had ever happened before in 
New York theatrical history 
a white Margaret Wocherly. in 
In Robeson 


leading role opposite white actress Mary 


opposite 
ACTIOSS, 


1g24 Nii took i 


Blair in O'Neill’s All Goad’s Children 
Got Wings at the Provincetown Pla 
house in which the boy and geil get 
married. The theme, in part, indicates 
the Negro husband's intellectual and 
moral superiority over his white wife 


effects of the wife's 
downtall of 


The play called forth both favor 


the self-destructive 
racial prejudice cause the 
both 
able 


fore it opened It 


and untavorable comment long be 
Mav 


ope ned on 


15 tO an accompaniment ol poison pen 


letters, telegrams to O'Neil threatening 
his life and the lives of his children 
and an anonymous promise of a bomb 


in the cellar I hose opposed to the 


production ignored, however, the intel 
lectual and moral ideas presented im the 


play and concerned themselves with an 


Ibid., p. 


lahoo file Theatre Collection 
New York Public Library 
‘Helen Deutsch and Stella Hanau The 


Provincetown 


New York: Farrar 
tit 


and Kinehart 


Tric 


attack on the general idea of miscegena 
Although 


journalistic objections to what was ob 


tion. there were continued 


viously a breaking of the stereotyped 
role of the Negro actor, there was littl 


obvious antipathy from the audience 


There was, if anvthing, a lack of interest 


and the play was not too successful 


Whether it was a bad play or whether 
it died for lack of an audience willing to 
face the 


issue it presented is open to 


where racial at 


(,0d's Cl 


In England 
different, A// 


with Robeson again in 


question 
titudes 
lum Got if 
the lead 


were 
ings 
was a hit that ran for a year 

There followed a number of pla r 
includ 


sect 


(,1reen In 


which mixed casts were 


pe ’ ul 


fhraham’s Bosom, which won a Pulitzer 


Prize in 1927; Porgy in 1927; and an 
other Pulitzer Prize play, The Green 
Pastures, 1g2g. Although in some pl 

such as Black Boy and In Abyvaham’s 
Bosom there was represented a growing 
awareties is there was in ere ol 


the Negro as an individual, most plas 


dealt with the representation of the Ne 


vro as part ol special group set 


from the rest of society In other pra 


of that period an obvious stereotype 
was continued; representative of this 
group, perhaps, was The Green Pas 


(ures, which presented an all Negro cast 
in the white man’s conception of what 
i supposed Negro child-like conception 
of heaven was 

Iwo sociological forces influenced th 
position of the Negro on the New York 
stage om the kirst, the 


vigor of dissent against the status quo 


and in 


im government society resulting 
from the economic depression pes 
meated the content of many pli 
and in some of these plays Negros 
were given roles of participation, in 

{/l God Chillun Got Win scrap hook 
file lheatre Collection New York 
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fluence and courage that they had not 
been credited with before. The second 
factor that influenced the place of the 
Negro in theatre was the Negro’s in 
creasing integration in society in non- 
stereotyped The United 
States census figures” showed 3,800 Ne 
gro physicians, 1,247 lawyers and judges, 
125 journalists, 


2,140 


roles, 1940 


authors, editors and 


college presidents and faculty 
members, almost ten times as many as 
in 1910, and 951 technical engineers, a 

there were no Ne 
Not 


number 


category in) which 


Zroes reported twenty years earlier 


only were there an increasing 


oA Negroes in professional positions, but 


in many areas there were very active 


movements toward the integration of 
the Negro, both the 
non-professional, into the social, politi- 


life of the majority 


professional and 


cal and economic 


group. Thus came a dramatic reflection 
and propagandizing of this advance and 
the creation of a kind of role for 
the Negro actor. Although this new kind 


of role was still testricted to the configur- 


new 


ation of a special group, and, in the 
‘Thirties, of a special group with a spe 
cial problem, as in George Sklar and 
Paul Peters’ Stevedore, nevertheless the 
Negro characters in this very significant 
play of the period said and did what 
they felt 
tion that they had any, less important a 


without constraint or indica 
position or fewer rights in the society 


than the group. ‘The 
vear Stevedore was produced off-Broad 


majority same 
way, 1934, saw the production on Broad 
way of John Wexley’s They Shall Not 
Dre, a thinly-veiled, but sharp and criti 
cal recounting of the Scottsboro trial, in 
which the legal and human rights of the 
minority group were openly defended. 


‘The Negro, however, was not yet cast 


1U. S. Bureau of Census, Fifteenth Census of 
States: 1930. Population, Vol. IV 
Government Printing Of- 


the United 


Washington, D. C.: 
1944), 


Table 14. 


hee, 
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simply as a person, nor was there yet 
any consideration of casting simply as 
an actor, without reference to color. If 
there were any roles that in the develop- 
ing sociological context could have been 
taken by either a white or a Negro actor 
without affecting the plot or character 
relationships, such as a lawyer or teacher 
or postman or salesman, the role was 
invariably given to the white actor. 
The Federal Theatre played a large 
part in the progress of the Negro actor, 
primarily in preparing him artistically 
for the future. Producers and directors 
of our only national theatre gave Ne 
groes roles they had never had the op 
portunity to play before. There 
Negroes in One Third of a Nation; Jack 
Carter played Mephistopheles in Orson 
Welles’ production of Doctor Faustus; 
a Negro unit of the Federal ‘Theatre oc 
cupied the old Lafayette ‘Theatre; and 
the actors began to learn their craft on 


were 


a professional level, one of their ac- 
complishments being an all-Negro pro 
duction of Macheth under the aegis of 
Welles and John Houseman.”* 


It was World War II that prompted 
an almost entire transformation in the 
approach of the Broadway theatre to 
ward the Negro actor. Perhaps influ- 
enced by the idealistic purposes of our 
countrys sacrifices in the war, perhaps 
by the participation and integration of 
the Negro in the war effort, perhaps by 
an increasing public awareness of socio 
logical factors, the Negro characters, al- 
though still generally restricted to the 
servant roles, were, in some plays, no 
longer being shaped as clowns ot social 
propagandists. There began the casting 
of the Negro actor as a person, with the 
ordinary human's hopes and fears, and 
there also began an experimentation of 
material on the 


2 Schomburg Collection 


Federal Theatre 
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full integration, of casting the Negro 


actor without regard to race 

‘The work of 
Theatre, founded in 1940, and its event- 
ual Lu- 
casta in 1944, contributed to this kind of 


the American Negro 


commercial success with Anna 


approach, for even though Anna Lu 


casta was acted on Broadway with a 
Negro cast, the script was originally 
written as the story of a white family 

any family. Significant in’ terms of 
Broadway's changing attitude was Paul 
Robeson’s portrayal of Othello in 1943 
Unlike the furor 


raised over his appearance in the Negro- 


opposite Uta Hagen 
white marriage in All God's Chillun 
Got Wings less than twenty years before, 
the newspapers, perhaps reflecting a 
changing attitude in society, offered no 
objection and the production was great 
ly praised. It seems likely that conscious 
ness of social progress and not the self 
suggesting fact that it was a Shakesper- 
ian play was the primary factor for the 
different attitude, for this was the first 
that 


actor in the role of Othello, the charac 


time Broadway had seen a Negro 


ter traditionally restricted to a white 


actor playing it in blackface. 


It was Canada Lee, in the early 1940's 
and later, just after World War I!, who 
probably had most to do with forward 
ing the recent integration of the Negro 
194! 
Native 


though a social problem play concen 


actor into theatre. In he won na 


tional acclaim in Son which, 


trating on the effects of society upon a 
young Negro, went beyond this by indi 
integrated 


cating the pattern of the 


Negro and white citizens in that so 


ciety. With the sociological factors being 
spelled out and the responsibility for 
the young man's destruction put 
squarely at the door of the white so 
ciety, a new interpretation was offered 


lor Negro participation in the drama 


and perhaps this play had some influ 


108 


ence on the subsequent casting of Robe 
son as Othello and the success of Anna 
Lucasta 

The 1O42, 
action in stage integration that would 


following year, saw oan 


not be seven 


years had passed. William Saroyan pre 


repeated until another 


sented on Broadway two of his short 
plays, Across the Board on Tomorrow 
Morning and Talking To You, the first 
a fantasy, the second a straight drama. 
Although bill 


Canada Lee was featured in both plays, 


the was unsuccessful, 
in the latter as a prizefighter, but in the 
first play as a philisophical waiter. In 
the Pasadena tryout of this play the 
role of the waiter had been played by 
Oliver Pickett, a "This 


as can be ascertained, the 


white actor 
was, as far 
first significant casting on Broadway of 
a Negro actor in a nomracially desig 
nated role. 

‘The importance of two post-war plays, 


On Whitman Avenue (in which Canada 


Lee became the first Negro producer 
of a straight drama on Broadway) and 
Deep Ave the Roots, lies not only in 


pertinent comments on education and 
housing, but in their portrayal of Ne 
gro characters as ordinary, decent, aver 
age people with ordniary, decent aspira 
tions and desires. They do not speak 
with a dialect. They are not psychologi 
environment, 


the 


cally twisted because of 
providence, or childlike volatility 
motivations attributed to Negro charac 
ters in many plays of the "Twenties and 
early ‘Forties 


Phirties and 


not good but stupid children who must 


They are 


be cared for by paternalistic whites 


Phe 


other actors on the stage who happen 


are people no different from the 


to be white. Their actions are individu 


ally conditioned only insofar as they 


are psychological entities, They are set 


Lee file, Theatre Collection, New 


library 


Canada 
York Public 
‘ 
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apart only to the degree that the plays 
the 
status of the Negro in society. With this 


realistically represent sociological 
pattern set, the next step was toward a 
full integration of the Negro on the 


stage, without reference to color at all. 


At the end of 1946 Canada Lee was 
the principal in a revolutionary experi 
When McKay Morris 
withdrew during rehearsals of Paul Czin 
ners production of The Duchess of 
Malft, Lee was rushed into the role of 
Daniel de Bosola, the Italian nobleman 
anxious to 


ment in theatre. 


Accounts have Mr. Cvinnet 
find, as a replacement, an actor of the 
ability of Canada Lee, a “white” Cana 
da Lee, and then deciding to use Lee 
himself.*° The production was a poor 
the had little 
immediate hold. 
effective. Mr 


makeup was of a special base of white 


one and experiment 


chance to take Insolar 


as it went, it was Lee's 
paste, much like that used by women 
to hide skin blemishes, and he affected 
The New York critics 
termed the makeup remarkable, though 


for the 


a thick brown wig 


words performance were 


then 
not flattering.** 

Reviewer Elliot Norton of the Boston 
Post, in The Duchess of 
VMalfi tried out, wrote that “Mr. Lee’s 
the 


whose city 


performance seemed to prove 


point at issue, that a colored actor can 


white role, 


credibly a just as 


portray 
white actors, for generations, have pet 
other 


sonated people ol the 


His comments indicated that racial des 
ignation did not any longer have to be 
Numer 


ous off Broadway groups began to pro 


a bar in theatrical assignments 


duce plays with integrated casting, some 


organizations experimenting with Negro 


and white actors in interchangeable 
Ibid 
The Duchess of Main, file of reviews, The 
atre Collection, New York Public Library 
October 16, 19460) 


The Boston Post, September 2g, 1946 
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Off-Broadway, the 
became the physician, teacher, engineer. 
On 

1G49, 
played a waiter in the Saroyan plays, 
Karl Sydnor the 
patrolman in the Russell Crouse-Howard 


roles. Negro 


jroadway it took a little longer. In 


seven years after Canada Lee 


was given role of a 
Lindsay production of Sidney Kingsley’s 
Detective Story. This is a role that would 
whit actor, 


have ordinarily gone to a 


for the role had no racial designation 
Unlike the Saroyan plays, this casting 
made a fair impact upon theatre ob 
servers, for this production was a major 


one and a successful one. 


It was still to be several years, how- 
ever, before the color barrier on Broad 
really effectively broken. 


way would be 


As late as the 1951-1952 season very few 
Negro actors were even employed at all! 
in the Broadway theatre. Figures for the 
first peak seven months of that season 
indicated only 13 Negroes out of a total 
629 performers in plays. Of the 13 only 
three were in anything but bit parts 
Of the 49 plays that had opened, only 
had 


‘These figures are interesting in the light 


seven any Negro actors at all 


of the continued progress of the Negro 


in society, Going once more to the 


census figures, we find that the profes 


sional categories in 1950" report 4,026 
Negro physicians, 1,450 lawyers and 
judges, 7go authors and editors, g8o 
artists and art teachers, 4,039 college 


presidents and faculty members, almost 
double the number in 1930, and a treb 
1,514. 
the exact degree of integration of the 


ling of engineers to Obviously, 


Negro into the white society cannot be 
measured, but it does seem that the raw 
figures of the Negro’s professional prog 


ress indicate a comparative slowness ol 


May 
Bureau of the 
United States 
Government 


Variety 
Census of the 
Vol, Il (Washington 
Office, 1952) Table 12% 


1952, 56 

Census, Sixteenth 
1950, Population 
Printing 
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the Broadway theatre to catch up with 
and reflect the society it is a part of and 
a representation of. But the question is 
debatable. 

There has been much controversy 
concerning this question of the degree 
of integration of the Negro actor on the 
New York stage and whether art has 
mirrored or fallen behind the progress 
of its society. On the one hand, there is 
the interpretation most often given and 
one recorded by the eminent historian, 
John Hope Franklin, in his fine his 
torical work, From Slavery to Freedom. 
Dr. Franklin notes, in writing of the 
Lafayette Theatre, that “it was no longer 
necessary for Negroes to essay” only 
those roles that were acceptable to 
white audiences.”"*® Later on he adds 
that “. . . there was little opportunity 
for young Negroes to pursue acting as a 
career because of the limitation placed 
upon the Negro by the demands of the 
theatre going public.”"*' On the other 
hand, it might be stated that in 1910, 
the referent of Dr. Franklin's first ob 
servation, and in 1990, the referent of 
the second, the Broadway theatrical pro 
ducers had not yet given the Negro 
actor the opportunity to work in inte 
grated roles, so that there was no way 
of really knowing whether the audiences 
would accept Negroes or not. It might 
be added that in 1954 and 1954, when 
producers did cast actors Frank Silvera 
and Frederick O'Neal and actress Ruby 
Dee in such roles, the audiences and 
the newspapers not only accepted them 
but proved enthusiastic, 

jut this cannot stand alone, either, 
for one must then consider how much 
effect sociological development has had 
For instance, relative to Frederick 
O'Neal's role as a judge in The Winner 


‘John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 
Freedom New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1947 
497 


4! Tbid., 508 


105, 


it might be suggested that by 1953 pub- 
lic acceptance of the Negro in the legal 
field in society made it possible for Mr. 
O'Neal to be accepted in that profession 
on the stage. Yet, in 1950 there were 
only 200 more Negroes in the law than 
in 1930. Did twenty years see that much 
integration in the area or would the 
public, had the producers made the 
effort, have accepted the same stage 
situation then? Aside from commercial 
considerations, were there moral grounds 
upon which the producers should have 
attempted the undertaking? 


Whatever the situation may have been 
in the past, however, there seems to be 
no further cause for doubt or confusion 
today. In the cases of Miss Dee and 
Messrs. O'Neal and Silvera it was 
proved, commercially and artistically, 
that the Negro could successfully play 
the non-racially designated role. The 
important thing to note is that none of 
these parts they played in the IQ5h4'Q54 
season required a Negro actor in the 
sense that Native Son or Deep Are the 
Roots required Negroes for the mean 
ings of the plays to be clear. In the 
cases of The World of Sholem Aleichem, 
The Winner, Camino Real and Mada 
motselle Colombe the characters were 
individuals first and Negroes inciden 


tally. 


In Arnold Perl's The World of Sho 
lem Aleichem produced by Mr. Perl 
and Howard DaSilva, which opened at 
the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre on Septem 
ber 11, 1954, alter a trial the previous 
spring, Ruby Dee played the role of 
an angel. She was part of a group of 
angels, all the others white, but there 
was no reference whatsoever to color 
She was part of an integrated “heaven 
ly society.” An interesting reaction is to 
be found in the newspaper reviews 
There was not one notation that Miss 
Dee is Negro. For example, Walter 


= 


York Herald 


Dee is an excel 


Kerr's review in the New 
Tribune stated “Ruby 
lent defending with no furthe 


reference. audience seemed to react 


in the same way. According to Mipss 
Dec,’ only rarely was there the occa 
sional surprised whisper reaching the 
stage that “she’s a colored girl’; and 


this whisper, she relates, disappeared as 
soon as she had established her place 
on the stage. She believes that the audi 
character she 


ence accepted her as the 


portrayed, with no other qualifications 
Miss Dee 
should look, in a script, very conse iousls 


the 


feels that the producer 


that Negro could and 


should play that would be a reflection of 


for roles 


the integrated social position she feels 
the Negro has achieved in the non-the 
She 
what she thinks might be an inartisti 
kind of “It's 


not likely that a Negro actor would play, 


atrical world does not advocate 


leaning over backward. 


let's say, the role of the father in a 
play about a white family.” But, as in 


a role in The World of 


Sholem Aleichem, although the role was 


such as the one 


a ditheult one for her in terms of a long 
monologue and other artistic considera 
tions, she states, there was no ditheults 
as far as orientation with the character 
as an actor was concerned, It's the most 


natural thing for herself, a Negro, to 


play the part of an angel, she says 
“Altes all,” she 
shouldn't there be a Negro in heavenr” 

hie of Frederick O'Neal's 


work as the judge in Elmer Rice's The 


demands, why 


revicws 


Winner, produced by the Playwright’s 


Company varied in their mention of 


his role as that of a “Negro. jurist.’ 


Some critics, such as Robert Coleman of 


the New York Muryvor, did not mention 
any racial designation, writing: “Fred 
‘2New York Herald Tribune, September 12, 
48 Miss Dee's comments were obtained in a 


personal interview 
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erick O'Neal, one of our favorite actors, 
is wonderfully human as a sympathetic 
judge. He, in our opinion, has few peers 
in any part he essays. We are happy 
his assignment is an important one, and 
that he makes so much of it with dignity 
and assurance.”** Other critics, such as 
Rowland Field in the Newark Evening 
News “Frederick O'Neal 


most effective assignment as an intelli 


wrote: has a 


gent minded Negro jurist in the trial 
sequence. His brief appearance is one of 
the highlights of the play. “4 Mr. 
O'Neal feels that, unless the character's 
racial designation is necessary for the 
clarification of the plot of the drama, 


racial reference is entirely unnecessary. 


O'Neal, who has been one of the out 
standing leaders for integration on the 
stage that 
parallel between integration in the the 


believes there is a distinct 
atre and in other sociological areas, and 
that the development itself is a con 
comitant one. As a founder, with Abram 


Hill, of the 
Mr. O'Neal cites the purpose of that 


American Negro ‘Theatre, 


organization, as originally written by 


Mr. Hill, as a guide: 


Negro drama has not yet been given a fair 
chance to stand on its feet without the crutch 
of cliches (Negro characters drawn as 


comical, lazy, ignorant, carefree, docile and not 
too bright) [here is a need in the theatre 


for expressing in terms of entertainment the 


refined and disciplined emotional experience of 
America’s 


“problem” minority, who are, despite 


all odds, fitting in and contributing to the 


progress of American civilization.*7 


It might be noted that last year Mi 


O'Neal received the Canada Lee Foun 


dation award: “For courage and leader 


ship towards integration in the pet 


forming arts.” 


44 New Mirror, February 14, 


44 
Mest Evening News, February 1%, 1954 
46Mr. O'Neal's comments were obtained in a 
personal interview 
Current Rio~raply 


York Daily 


1954 


November, 1946, p. $3 
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Frank Silvera’s work has been of a 
different nature than that of — the 


others.** Of a light complexion, M1 
Silvera has often in his career been 1 
fused roles on the alleged basis that he 
was not light enough to play white 
roles and not dark enough to play Negro 
roles. He has often used dark makeup 
and light makeup to fit a particular role 
and he delineates on this basis his ap 
proach to theatre and a guide for inte 
grated casting. He divides acting into 
a study of three dimensions: physiologi 


The 


he says, must comprehend all 


cal, soe iological, and hological 
actor, 
three to be and behave like the charac 
ter he is portraying. He believes every 


actor should be a master of makeup 


Makeup, he says, can make complexion 
as it the means ol 


can make age; it is 


achieving the physical dimensions of 


the character. [Lherefore, he concludes, 
the best actor, regardless of Complexion 
should be given the role. In Lennesse 
Williams’ Camino Real, produced by 
Cheryl Crawford, Ethel Reiner, 
Walter P. Chrysler at the close of the 
1952-1953 season, and in Louis Kronen 


Joan Anhoutl’s 


produced by 


bereer's adaptation ol 
Madamoiselle Colombe 
Robert L. Joseph and fay 


following 


Julian the 


season, none of the critics, 


though thes presumably knew Silvera's 
past work, much of it in Negro charac 


terizations, mentioned 


tion with their reviews of his) role 
trooks Atkinson, for example simply re 
ferred to the 


lord 


trait * of 


heartless, jecring land 
beautifully acted character por 


Camino Real. His casting b 


Harold Clurman as a French theatrical 


produces in Vadamoiselle Colombe 1s 


light of tits 


interesting the amorous 


advances in the play to the young fe 


male star. The role, in the historical 


Mir. Silvera’s comments were obtained in a 


personal interview 


York 


March 20, 195% 
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New 


have been 


perspective and customs ol the 


York 


designated 


stuve would ordinarily 


as “white.” M1 Silvera 
found, on the part of his tetlow actors 
in these two plays, nothing that could be 


y or antag 


construed as either patronizing 
onistic. He thinks the profession ts ready 
for integrated casting, and although he 


believes there is still a long road ahead, 


he feels, now that the barrier has been 
broken, with concerted effort the inte 
gration will one day be complet 

In the historical perspective then, 


the years 1953 and 1954 were the culmi- 


nation of one part of thy development 


of the Negro actor on the New York 
stage \ committec of the Dramatist’s 
Guild, the League of New York The- 
itres and Actors and Chorus Equity 


\ssociation not too long ive dratted a 


statement on the “Integration and Em 
ployment ol Negro Performers hich 
reads in part 
the expanding role of our Negro citizens 
in the community of this nation be adequately 
portrayed in the entertainment its Lhe 
realities of the American scene today confirm 
the portrayal of the Negro as a more general 
part of the scheme of our societ feo example, 
is postinen policemen clerk ecretaries, 
yovernment workers, doctors and teachers, with 
out the necessity of emphasis of Race just 
ss in American life the Negro citizen role 
extends from the kitchen to the nited 
Nations 
It is difficult to determine a criteria 
for integrated casting. In the realists 


play the le ading method of produc tion 
on the New York stage—the principles 
set forth by Abram Hill and by the 
committee ol theatre organizations, as 


indicated above, seem to be most appli 


cable. Whether there is an honest reflec 


tion of the Negro in society in the real 
indicated by the ob 


Frederick O Neal's 


The Winner ol a judge no 


istic miay be 


p! i‘ 


ervation that since 


portrayal in 
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Negro actor has been seen on Broadway 
in a comparable role, although the Ne 
gro has continued his integration in 
society as a whole. In the 
present day thinking of the New York 
theatre, it seems the basis for casting 


terms of 


suggested by Frank Silvera—according 


to the actor's ability and not color 


might be more easily applied to the non 
realistic play. Thus far, however, there 
variance in the 


has been no 


amount and type of casting between the 


great 


realistic and non-realistic play. In both 
cases the type of role and degree of in 
tegration of the character within the 
play has been generally suggested by the 
type and degree of integration of the 
Negro in society. Casting the Negro 
roles 


actor in) non-racially 


designated 
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is a development of comparatively recent 
years and it is still too early in terms of 
historical objectivity to determine 
whether a particular type of play or 
certain principles of casting have any 


special significance, 


The overall degree of integration, de 
spite dramatic progress of the last few 
years, is moving slowly. What the place 
of the Negro actor in the Broadway the- 
atre will be ten or twenty years from 
now can only be guessed. But, like the 
synthesis of historical events from the 
beginning of the Negro on the New 
York stage to today, it seems likely that 
it will be related to the sociological prog- 
ress and relationship of the Negro to 


society as a whole. 


REPORT ON THE IRISH THEATRE 


EDWIN BURR PETTET 


No visitor to Dublin in search of the 
Irish theatre will find anything more 
arresting than his first glimpse of that 
massive Irishman, the Earl of Longford, 
long-time manager of the Gate Theatre 
and one of Ireland's most precious liv 
the balus 


ing legends. Leering over 


trade each night of performance to 


watch the five shilling audience climb 
floor auditorium of his 


to the second 


playhouse, this persistent entrepencur, 


rumbling with laughter as he greets 


friends but never smiling, is a Sidney 
Greenstreet left over from the world of 


Dickens 


Longford Productions customarily 
share the occupancy—six months each 


Hilton 
MacLiammoir, 


of the Gate with Edwards and 
Michael 


famous 


Ireland's most 


contemporary producing acting 


team; but current rumor has it (and no 


nation of people can match the Irish 
for gossip) that the millionaire Earl will 
probably go it alone from this out. Two 
lrishinen cannot be expected to see eye 
to eye very often or for very long and 
even Edwards and MacLiammoir are 
said to quarrel periodically. While the 
Farl of Longford feels the Gate Theatre 
(he from its 


is Longford financed it 


earliest adventures), MacLiammoir and 


Fdwards believe the Gate only becomes 


King Associate 
Director of 


Lduin Burr Pettet ts Stanley 
Professor of Dramatu {rts and 
Kirby Memorial Theatre at 


Amherst College 


IHRE GATE when they operate it, for 


they are conscious that their brilliant 


acting made its name 
‘The recent de 
cision is for Hilton Michael to 


take a company to Cairo at the begin 


directing and 


world-famous most 


and 


ning of the year, probably calling them- 
selves the Dublin Gate Theatre, while 
the Earl 
losing bets at the Gate Theatre in Dub 


continues to enjoy himself, 
lin 

Part of a rambling edifice that in 
typically Trish fashion house a dance 
hall, a the 
Gate with its ill-lighted, unprepossessing 
entrance is the most ramshackle, dilapi 


restaurant, and a cinema, 


dated, yet appealing theatre T have ever 


entered. The auditorium is a barn-like 
affair 


seats 
and the dust caused by the opening and 


with uncomfortable, 


The stage is narrow and shallow, 


plywood 


closing of the curtain hangs like a fog 
over the audience for minutes after the 
Backstage is a 


play begins or ends, 


dingy, unshaded-bulb alleyway where 
unused scenery piled against the wall 
is believed to hide the fireplace used in 
a forgotten play thirty years ago. Actors 
wash in a basin placed on a tripod and 
fed from a leaky bucket that stands on 
‘The 


the dressing room floor mirrors 


are cracked useless. 


Most wondrous of all backstage sights 
the 
twisted 


where 


at the Gate is switchboard 


the electrician, into a 


4 
gainer and aided by two tetlectors 
placed in strategic sequence, Can see one 
half of the stage. The board has some 
fifteen dimmers but no master dimmer 


When the electrician runs out of hands 


knees and feet, he relies upon one ot 
another of his numerous five-feet long 
one-by-three notched — planks which, 
pushed against the bank of dimmer 
handles, frequently give the desired 
effect 

Qn stage during our visit as an 
adaptation (by the Earl himself) of a 


nineteenth century thriller by 


Sheridan Le Fanu, Carmilla 


Otherwise 


capable actors suffered through thi 
third-rate, fernmale Dracula gusher until 
the bitter end when, amid stage hrieks 
and considerable confusion, the stake 


was tapped through Carmilla’s heart 
Highlights of the play were 1) the de 
a wealthy 
old 


says to his daughter 


scription by Laura's father 


Austrian Count thei home 


“This, my dear,” he 


poimmting to the backdrop “is a castle, or 


Schloss and the view of Carmilla 


parched for blood and intent upon het 


Victim fumbling across the bedroom 


floor in a bag. Incredible as this pices 


was, the audience at the Gat squealed 
and shuddered appropriate! and 
thanked the Earl courteously as they 
descended under his comfortable stare 
mad rumble 

But Longford Productions are not al 
ways ol this sort. Under his manage 
ment, much of Shaw, Ibsen, and the 


great standards have appeared for Dub 
His 


a playwright of some success 


lin theatre goers wife, Christin 
Lonetord 
valuably the 
tine. Her 
The loch 
fall, is a 


conte 


has also contributed 
Longtord list from time to 
however Stop 


( aymilla 


latest play 


which followed last 


discursive effort about 


Ireland, which met with 


in 
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Dublin critics eternally 


hungry for anothe: O'Casey or Synge 


coldness from 
tell—for 
broken 
center of literature im 


In Dublin it is difheult to 


that wonderful city is the most 
down and shabl 
all Europe—but tne Gate is on the 
wrong side of town and at the dead end 
of O'Connell Street. At 
of that and 
past Nelson's Pillar and the Post Office, 


Dublin's 


the other end 


broad busy thoroughfare, 


across the bridge over noble 


Liffey where so much of Erin’s histor 
was written, past the Bank of Ireland 
(with its Royal English coat of arms 
still intact), past the gate of Trinity 


College, lies the city’s district for fine 
shops, Marrion Square and The Queens 
current 


I heatre, headquarters of the 


Abbeys fhe Abbev Theatre itself, onl 
a few hundred vards from the com 
pany present home, looks normal 


enough from the outside. But the in 


terior is a shambles, watel soaked and 


smoke blackened where much of then 


fine theatre memorabilia was consumed 


in the fire some vears ago 

The Oueens ‘Theatre is, of the two 
buildings, however, the better fire trap 
Victorian plush-and-gilt hall (run 


down, of course, and unbelievably dirty) 
still that 


makes an opening night there an untor 


shows a glitter and throb 


gettable experience for a foreigner, Less 
thrilling and, to New York fire-law-con 
scious theatre-goers, most appalling ts 


the seating arrangement. All seats right 


of the center aisle run flush against 
the wall. I saw only two exits from the 
auditorium and one of them runs 
through the bar and tea room, But it 


would take a hard man, indeed, to re 


sist the nostalgia that perfumes the ait 


whenever the Abbeys plays: the little 


white cards on the seats reading 1 


fivithe, meaning “reserved” to a select 


few: the fine woodcut of Cuchulain and 


his hound that still graces the front of 
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the program; and inside the program 


the names of the actors in Gaelic 
I he Plougl 
to be the 


ana the Stars continues 


Abbe 


and it is always honored with a packed 


finest production at the 


ns up in the repertors 
Abbe 


found 


house when it tu: 


It was expected that settings 


would be as duil as those any 


where, but no matter what conservatism 


may govern current play choice and thie 
traditional acting style, the Abbey now 
outdoes itself in uu-Yeatsian natural 


tic scener Phe audience applauded 


the Plougi 


was there gasping with Inge nuous ple 1s 


each of settings the night I 


ure at the meticulously produced rite 
Dublin 


riors and exteriors of the very 
homes they pass ¢ ch dav and curse in 
each night Phey applauded again 


and this time as part of tradition as well 


as of personal remembrances of things 


past in the last scene when Fluther 
(played non-traditionalls by young 
Philib O'Floinn io the horror and de 


light of the assembly) retorts to the 


English soldier with one of the most 


hilarious and wistful lines of the play 


The Tommy says to Fluther, “Duam-dum 


bullets they're using. Gang of assassins 
potting at us from behind roots. That's 
not playing the gime: why don't they 
come into the open and fight faire’ 


“Fight fair! A 


chaps with a 


\nd then the great reply 


few hundred scrawls 
couple o' guns an’ rosary beads, again’ 
thrained men 


An’ he 


Sergeant) 


a hundred thousand 
artillery 
(To 


Do vou want us to come out in our skins 


with horse, fut an’ 


wants us to fieht fan 


and throw stones? 


Ria Mooney, the shy, slight, sophisti 
cated Director ol the Abbe, has been 
responsible for most of then produ 


tions for many years. Alert and capable 


she deals energetically with the run-of 
the-mill Irish dialect play like M | 
Mollov’s The Will and the Wa which 


career Septem 
left Dublin. A 
poor play with a sentimental, improba 
The Will and the Way 


Capit ilized on O'Case esque alliteration 


began its uneventtul 


ber, three days before I 


ble plot simply 


and imagery so dear to the Dubliner’s 
ear, Even the critic from The Iris! 
Times, straining to catch sight of bril 
liance where there was only imitation 


admitted that the generous laughter at 
the “I'm dhry as a dappled duck denied 


chrink 


dead” sort of thing was but a pathetic 


a dip into the dewey 
substitute for the wild acclaim Dublin 
anxious patrons have in store for then 


conscious of its 


next man of gentits Ireland is un 


comfortably contribu 


tion to world theatre, knowing as if 


does that a successful opening in Dublin 
means promising activity where itcount 


in New York 


to accept almost 


\udiences, cager enough 


anything, are becom 


ing imereasingly chagrined to find, the 


morning after an opening, mot that a 


was born but that another eg 


new star 
was laid. O'’Caseyism has become mere 
ly an Irish stage cliché; the fear is that 
the great well is drying up 

One of the best bits in the Mollo 
not its best-—showed “Fowler 
Fivnn, played by Eamonn Guailli, tol 


lowing a string attached to his vest but 
ton until he pulled fron: his pocket the 
permanently attached heer bottle open 
er. It is such stuff that Abbey perform 
Ria Moone: 


palatable 


ances are made of 


makes this somehow 
the spokesman ol the 


Abbe 


outhe 


standing firin a 


conservatism thet keeps the 
unin pired 
she 


known 


circumscribed and 


Like the rest of took 


het COMPANY 


a dim view of a certain well 


\merican amateur who promoted ham 


play for them. She 


shocked 


self into directing a 


and the company were 


to distraction lien director 


sted talking to the cast about 


upon 


the meaning of the roles and overlooked 
Abbey 


lines to sit down on and on what chair 


telling a leading actress what 
One is pressed to concede that ever 
since Yeats the Abbey has been allergic 


to “meanings.” 


for all 


theatre, the comings and goings, and the 


the business of the Dublin 


pub chatter, the only fresh stream of 
exciting theatre comes out of the gas 
company. New for Dublin, the munici 
pal gas company buildings in the city 
proper and in Kingstown (pronounced 
Dun 


could never uncover, well-equipped lit 


Laoghaire), have for reasons J 
tle auditoriums and stages on their sec 
ond floors. Here above displays of gas 
ranges and refrigerators, a young and 
absorbed group calling themselves the 
Globé@ Theatre has installed itself. Di 
rected by imaginative young talents 
free from the conservative Gaelicism of 
the Abbey and from the death wish of 
the Gate, they are embarking on a pro 
gram of new, old, Irish, and non-Irish 
summer 


plays, theit production of 


Rattigan’s miserable pot-boiler called 
While the Sun Shines 


they demonstrated a skill in acting and 


and despite it 


staging that promises an important elu 
in trish acting. Following the Rattigan, 
came Miss Ducky, a local effort 
Chekhovian style but with little else to 


in the 


recommend it, and Montserrat, a French 
play by Emmanuel Robleés, translated by 
Lillian Helman, which had a stunning 
success, in good part through the excit 
the 


looks as 


ing acting of Godfrey Quigley. In 
words of Denis Johnston: “It 
if the mantle of the Gate has fallen on 
kids.” But the 
oimtment, naturally; 


thes« there is a fly in 


these kids are not 


looking for playwrights-—-nor even for 
great plays. Theirs is an actors’ and 
directors’ theatre. And Dublin's glory 
is her playwrights 

The Globe Company gave a_ press 
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cocktail party (Irish whisky highballs) 
before I left Dublin. I was impressed by 
the keenness and intellect of these young 
men and women (Robert, the son of 
Paul Gallico, is among them), but dis 
illusioned when their spokesman, in out 
lining future policy, emphasized that 


they are not an “art” theatre (whatever 
that 
themselves solely to 
what I Dublin 
most uncritical in the world, happily 


‘There 


may be) and would not dedicate 


‘great plays.” From 


saw, audiences are the 
grateful for anything they get 
seemed to me no need for pot boilerism 
any producing 
Fluts 


Clos are doing good business in Cogli’s 


in the philosophy of 


company there (Purgatory and 
Studio Theatre in Upper Mount Street) 

unless perhaps as a self-conscious re 
action to the policies that have gripped 


the Gate and Abbey for so many years. 


The great question to puzzle the out- 
sider taking a casual look at the Dub 
lin theatre is how the Irish man of the 
theatre can possibly earn a livelihood. 
His actors’ Equity sets a minimum of 
approximately $14.00 a week and, al 
though no manager expects players o1 
technicians at quite that price, Dublin's 
actors nonetheless remain the most shab- 
bily dressed fifth estate [ have ever seen 
anywhere, The secret is supplementary 
employment—but on a scale and with 
involving complexities that make the 
head spin. The curious thing is that for 
its size, and in comparison with other 
leading cities of Europe, Dublin offers 
entertainment than it 
But its 


cians, directors, and designers double 


more theatrical 


has a right to actors, techni 
and triple in brass, strings, and wood 
winds in an effort to keep the baby in 


milk and a pint on the heist. 


For example, Migel Fitzgerald, who 
played Baron Vordenburg in Carmilla 
at the Gate, has a weekly quiz-interview 
Radio Eireann and is cur- 


program on 
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rently writing the sixth in a series of 


quite successful detective stories. Again, 
Denis Johnston (our incomparable host 
and guide in Dublin) lists the following 
\ weekly 
dramatic criticism spot on Radio Eire 
the 


among his current activities: 
ann; a weekly directing stint for 
same (he has just directed his own The 
Old Lady Says No); an adaptation of 
The Golden British 
mercial I'V (put money in your purse); 


Cuckoo for com 
a directing committment with the Globe 
‘Theatre 

\ curious by-product of the Dub 
liner’s penchant for doubling is the in 
tumate revuc, a pleasant enough affai 
which begins after the last curtain in 
the legitimate playhouses. In tiny 
Mews called ‘The Pike, 


fashioned and cozy, seating about fifty 


theatre hand 
and standing fifteen, I saw the cleverest 
and most attractive topical revue of the 
half-dozen odd I had seen in Europe 
Managed by Swilt, 


writes much of the material, this little 


Carolyn who also 
enterprise with its variety of satiric and 
amusing numbers sells out every night 
and as a consequence enlarges quite a 
few family budgets of the Irish theatri 
cal coterie. Donal Donnelly, a striking 


actor who was currently playing in 
While the Sun Shines, dashed in from 
the gas company in Dun Laoghaire the 
evening I attended Folly it Up to join 
with Barry Cassin (one of the funniest 
men I’ve ever seen) in a fine sony duet 
called “Elephants at the Zoo,” by War 
ren © 'Connell 
Hodnutt. 


they sang: 


and George Desmond 


As a pair of Irish boozers 


out there on a Saturday, on a very 


We go 
early bus 

We never walk 

We simply go inside the bar 

And put 

And the 


have to too far 


ourselves outside a “jar 


animals come to us 


[he best of this intimate revue at 


the Pike ‘Theatre Club was a. short 


parody on The Bishop's Bonfire and 
The called The Living 
Bonfve, Carolyn Switt. As 


burlesque on the styles of the two play 


Living Room 


written by 


wrights, the piece came up with some 


delightful) mock-O'Caseyisms like the 


Bishop's “Will no one preserve the po 


liteness and propriety proper to a 
Priest? Those dissolute disciples of dese 
cration destroying all me plans for the 
church the 


derogatory dramatist who 


reburlding scheme! 
De onshire 
penned this poisonous play has cast me 
curate as a communist.” It's the stuff 
to tickle the Gaclic cognescenti giddy 


with the lateness of the night 


The future of the Irish theatre is hard 
to predict but the cynical view is that it 
would scem to lie in more books of 
reminiscences on its past, like MacLiam 
moir's recent All For Hecuba \t least 
if it is the playwright who is the the 
atre’s future. Designers and technicians 
(if Dublin breeds any of imagination), 
The Ab 


bey is a genre theatre and to it expert 


ie whipped before they start 


ment is an alien thing. The Gate has 


lost heart. Actors I] saw were all compe 


tent to good as competent as their 


the Irish sea and 


As I remarked earlier, the 


counterparts aCTOSS 
not so good 
Globe promises more than competency 
Meanwhile, one shudders at the thought 
of Shakespeare at the Abbey or Fliot at 
The fact is, the 
Dublin 


museum 


the Gate spirit has 
left a kind 


pub and 


has been 
I he 
newspaper talk is still good talk but it 


dwindled; 
of theatrical 


centers about the latest speech ol the 
secretary for agriculture or the govern 
The old 
fights are over and the occasional erup 
IRA is 


embarrassment 


ment's new housing project 


tion of the more a cause of na 


than a source of 
Nostalgia 


commodit 


faded 


tional 


dramatic inspiration has be 


come the theatrical ind 


once the first rapture has the 
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visitor leels sadness like the city’s creep Abbey is state-subsidized and the gov- 
ing shabbiness settle over him. Seanchan ernment will most likely neve get a 


has simply walked away from the King’s majority of its members to vote the 


; I hreshold. funds; and third, rebuild the Abbey 

Saddest of all prospects 1s that the and one of the last sources of conten 

Abbey may never reconstruct its the tion, complaint, and controversy would 

aire. Lo be sure, the Queens’ playbill dry up, Outside of the hurling, and the 

: i say ‘pending the rebuilding and en everlasting English, and now and again 

largement of the Abbey,” but few Dub the government itself, the theatre is 

liners believe it. First, nothing in Ire Dublin's dearest subject for argument 
land ever gets repaired second the It goes on and on and on. 


The Inner Kabuki 


Fven the invisible arts of music and literature become a matter for sight 
Music determines the movement; movement is the expression for the eye of 
what the ear has heard, Literature is created for the stage as much for its 
decorative possibilities as for its intellectual appeal. [his does not mean, how- 
ever, that Kabuki is an eye art only. The eye appeal is at the core of its guiding 
and determining principles, but from this base-point Kabuki proceeds to ap 
peal to other sensory perceptions with music and speech for the ear and incense 
for the nose. More subtly, Kabuki plays are governed by the seasons. In January, 
the coldest month of the year in Japan, the repertoire is given over to plays 
of spring, with the sets abounding in flower blossoms and the actors dressed in 
spring finery. Even the name tor the January program is called “The Spring 
\ppearance. It must be remembered that Japanese theatres are unheated, and 
the warmth of what they see is supposed to penetrate and warm the spectators. 
Similarly in summer-—-and Japanese theatres are not air-conditioned—ghost plays 
are always enacted to “chill” the audience [he inner senses are affected by 
Kabuki not only by the stories themselves, but through dense tragedy, then sud 
denly, and often unrelatedly, releasing the strain, by introducing a moment or 
character of the lightest frivolity and humor, and even sometimes of complete 
nonsense, Phe shaking of this inner sense, if one may call it this, by these rapid 
and alternate differences in tone, is in effect a purely esthetic reaction and un 
related to any sort of intellectual consideration..-Faubion Bowers, Japanese 
Theatre (New York: Hermitage House, 1952), p. 179. Quoted by permission 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRODUCTIONS, 
A FIVE-YEAR STUDY 


EDWIN R. SCHOELL* 


| 


Produc 


Educational 


The American 


\ssociation through — its 


Lists Committee has conducted an an 


nual survey of college and = universit 


dramatic productions since 1947 1 bie 
first published report appeared in thie 


Ouarterly Journal of Spece hi and annua! 


publication Was begun in the Edu 
cational Theatre Journal in 1950 
With the completion of the 1q54 


ig55 season, the Production Lists Com 


mittee had on sufficient 
mation to make an extended statistical 
analysis of the dramatic activity and an 


interpretation of the trends in produc 
tion that have taken place on the college 
level in recent vears The information 
presented in this study was secured from 
the collective reports (approximately 


AETA 


includes the seasons 


200 from each year) of member 


schools and from 


ig50-1951 through 1954-1955 


John Dietrich’s classification of plays 


into Standard, Broadway, Original and 


Miscellaneous, first used in his original 


survey in 1948, has been employed with 


modification in the three most recent 


R Schoell is Assistant Professor of 
Speech at Santa Barbara College 


*For the AE TA Productions List Project 


John Dietrich Survey of Dramatu 
Activity in American Colleges: 1946-47," Qua 
te Journal of Speech XXXIV 194%) [4 1G 


“College and University 
lheatre Journal I! 


and kdwin 


Hatlen 
Productions Educational 
Schoell 


I heodore 


152, 


195%) 


While the categories lack cleat 


cut definition, Dietrich’s classification 


allows for satisfactory statistical sum 


mary and as excellent for purposes of 


Comp ison 


Pable pictures the diversification of 


dramatic activity that has taken place 


in college and university theatre over 


thre past five years and is indicative of 


i number of trends lhe Broadway 


play, for example, has been estabhi hed 
as the basic ingredient in the produc 
tion schedules of higher educational 
institutions. A question may be raised 
whether the high percentage of Broad 


way plays is a reflection of the polio 


of a few institutions that produce noth 


ing but popular plays \ study of the 


yograms of the o&8o schools reporting 
| 


over the five year period re vealed that 


less than eight percent produced all 


Broadway plays Of these schools, ap 


proximately two-thirds had fewer than 


three produc tions per season, There was 


also evidence of some rather remark 
able consistency of diversification in 
respect to programming Phe few 


schools that produced only once ot 


eason most often mounted onls 


Schools 


twice a 


popular plays with three 


characteristicall 


ductions per season 

selected at least two and often three 
Broadway plays Phe typical dis 
tribution among schools that offered 
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lable I 
CLASSIFICATION OF PLAYS PRovUcED IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Seasons 1950-195) through 1954-1955) 

Category 1952-53 1954-54 1954°55 
Standard 40 10.2 25.4 99.9 25-4 
Sroadway 5 54-4 15-4 49-9 
Original 2.7 1-4 10.2 
Musical 10.5 5.6 11.6 6.2 
Children's 6.2 76 5.4 
Miscellaneous i 29 

*Includes Musicals and Children’s Plays 
four productions a season was three have fluctuated widely over the five 


Broadway and one other type, usually a 
Classical play, infrequently a musical o1 
The 


original play. vreatest concen 


tration of productions was 


found among those schools that mount 
from one to 


productions pe 


season. Diversification, therefore, tended 
to be directly proportional to quantity 
of production; the fewer the offerings 
the 


greater 


and more ex 


the 


the 
the 


the less variety 


fensive program the 


diversification 

The produc tion ol Standard play has 
heen relatively constant over the five 
year period, showing less than five pel 


production in this area further reflects 


cent fluctuation consistency of 


the nature of the dramatic 


the 


program in 
educational — institution 
all 
Standard 

number 


the 


typical 


Forty-three percent of theatres re 


one plan 
of 


five 


mounted 
The 


per 


porting 


pel season average 


productions school over 


year period was 4.7. Considering the 


se asonal average ol five plays per Ss hool, 


the pattern of diversification can be 
estimated at one Standard play, three 
Broadway plays and one musical, 
children’s or original play. It must be 
pointed out, however, that this pat 
tern is typical only of the median 


schools. ‘Those with fewer productions 
tend to favor the popular play and those 


with extensive activity tend toward 


greater diversification 


Musicals and Children’s productions 


year period. Part of this fluctuation can 


be attributed to the policy of many 
educational institutions not to produce 


It 


interesting to note that musicals and 


consistently in these is 


calegorics 


children’s plays enjoyed their most sub 


1Q54, 
was less emphasis on the 


stantial season in 1953 a year in 


which there 
Broadway play and a greater number 
of productions per school. The average 
number of productions for this season 
the the 


for five ve 


Was 5.4%, 


high al 
per iod 


productions is perhaps the most notable 


increased number of Original 


achievement in educational theatre 


programming for the period in question. 


Rising steadily from a low of 2.7 


pel 


cent im 1951-1952 to a high of 10.2 


pel 
cent for the most recent season, Original 
productions have finally achieved more 
than incidental status among university 


Ihe 


new play activity, moreover, is reported 


theatre offerings percentage of 


only in terms of major, full-length play 


production, before paying or guest 


tudiences of a size substantial enough 


to insure audience 


Work shop, 


productions of 


tangible response 


laboratory and classroom 


the restrictive variety 
were not considered in the study 

Ihe steady rise in popularity of the 
new play indicates that the educational 
theatre is at long last awakening to a 
Whether 


from a sudden availability from external 


need this awakening stems 
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sources OL scripts of improved quality 
and genuine producibility or from in 
creased emphasis on playwriting within 
the higher educational framework is a 
matter for study. The increased quantity 
of production, however, is of itself a 
favorable that resistance toward 
the 


placed with an active realization that 


sign 


unproven dramatist is being re 


the university must at least share with 
the community and professional theatre 
the responsibility for the development 
of the drama and the encouragement of 
its writers. 

The average number of productions 
for all schools reporting has risen from 
1954-1955. In 


IM 1950-1951 to 5.1 in 


spite of this significant increase in 
production activity, diversification has 
remained relatively constant with slight 
to moderate fluctuations occurring from 
year to the 


year in respective areas. A 


definite trend toward a quantitative 
future exists; from the qualitative stand 
point, there appears to be general satis 
faction regarding the variety within the 
seasonal program 

Many requests have been made of the 
Committee to study 


the 


Productions [Lists 
the 


whose programs are slanted toward pro 


differences between schools 
fessional training and the schools whose 


programs have general education as the 


and that the programs embrace greatet 
only the 


both 


variety. Considering mayor 


production activity in types of 
schools, this concept appears to be well 
to the extent of dif 
hile ere if 


differences in types of dramatic activity 


founded, but not 


ference generally presumed 


exist among the individual schools of 
both classes, the amount of diversih 
cation seems to have little to do with 


professional or general educational ob 


jectives. Instead, the programs of both 


types of schools show similar patterns of 
variety with the professional schools, on 
the average, having a slight edge on 
diversification by virtue of offering more 


extensive programs 


Quantity of production, however, was 


not grossly singular to the professional 


chool, the yearly average for that ty pe 


being 4 


institution as Opposed to 4.6 


the general education institution 


lable If shows the relationship in pet 


lor 
centages of profs ssional and general edu 
cation schools in respect to the number 


of productions offered per season Since 


the amount of diversification is largely 
determined by the programs of the 
median schools it can be interpreted 


that not as gross differences as may have 
been presumed exist in the types of of 
typu il schools of both 


ferings of the 


classes 
primary objective. “The concept prob 
ably exists among educational theatre Phe production of plays by foreign 
people that the professionally slanted i:uthors has increased steadily over the 
schools offer more quantitative programs past five year John Dietrich, in} 
IABLE Il 
COMPARISON OF QUANTITY OF PRODUCTIONS PER SEASO 
PROFESSIONAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION SOMOOLS 
Number of Productions per Season 
Percentage of Scho« 
with Professional! 
Emphasis 4.1 22.5, ) ob 
Percentage of Schoo! 
with General Fducation 
6.0 


Emphasis 10.4 {0.0 


survey of the 1946-1947 ob 
served that the educational theatre was 
the By the 


approxi 


season, 


neglecting foreign play. 


=1950-1951, however, 


mately one out of five productions were 


by foreign authors. A steady increase 
has been noted in subsequent seasons 
with the most recent survey showing 
approximately a one to four relation 


hip. English authors have consistently 


been the most frequently represented 


[he leading foreign authors for the five 


year period have been Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Molier Sheridan, Ibsen and 
Wilde. Table II, showing the most 


produced classical plays for the five year 
period, attests to the continuing popu 


larity of the above named author: 
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the 1954-55 season. 


Ihe lists of most popular plays of the 


duced plays for 
earlier seasons can be found in previous 

the Theatre 
Phe 1954-1955 list is included 


issues of Educational 
Journal. 
in this report in order to preserve the 
seasonal studics of most produced plays 

From the standpoint of production 
popularity, the most distinguished plays 
of the five year period were The Mad 
Twelfth Night and 
The first work attained top 


woman of Chaillot 
Our Town 
honors as the most produced play and 
aus the one that drew the largest audi 
ence, The latter plays achieved com 


of 


production as the only two of 4500 titles 


mendable records for consistency 


that appeared in the most produced list 


Dable IV shows the twenty most pro for each of the five seasons. Twelfth 
FABLE Il 
Twenry Most Propucen CLAssicaAL PLAYS IN THE EpucATIONAL 
(Seasons 1q50-1951 through 1954 1955) 
No of 
Play Author Productions 

The Importance of Being Earnest Wilde 50 
Pwellth Night Shakespeare 44 
iliom Molnar 
\ Midsummer Night's Dream Shakespeare 41 
Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare 27 
Pygmalion Shaw 26 
Ihe Imaginary Invalid 25, 
Androcles and the Lion Shaw 24 
The Doctor in Spite of Himself Moliere 24 
The Taming of the Shrew Shakespeare 24 
Macbeth Shakespeare 2 

Arms and the Man Shaw 22 
Hamlet Shakespeare 22 
The Merchant of Venice Shakespeare 20 
Hedda Gabler Ibsen 19 
She Stoops to Conquer Goldsmith 19 
Ihe Rivals Sheridan 17 
Ghosts Ibsen 5 
Julius Caesar Shakespeare 
Othello Shakespeare 


duced plays of all types for the five year 
period. The table retlects the dominance 
of the popular Broadway play and shows 
that comedy has a wider appeal on the 
educational theatre level than any other 
ol play 

lable V twenty 


shows the most 


pro 


Dietrich, op. cit 


Night was also recorded among. the 
most produced plays for the two preced 
ing seasons, while Our Town missed 


only the 1949-1950 list. Other titles that 
appeared in four of the five seasons were 
Blythe Spint, The Curious 
Harvey, The Importance of Being 
Farnest and The Madwoman of Chaillot 


Sai age 
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rABLE IV 


Twenty Most Propucep PLAYS IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
(Seasons 1950-1951 through 1954-1955) 


LHRATRE 


Play 
The Madwoman of Chaillot 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
The Glass Menagerie 
Twelfth Night 
Our Town 
Goodbye, My 
Blythe Spirit 
The Curious Savage 
Bell, Book and Candle 
Harvey 
The Heiress 
Liliom 
The Male Animal 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Arsenic and Old Lace 
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This report has been both a record 
and an interpretation of five significant 
of activity the 
educational theatre. Little in the nature 
of startling change has taken place; it 
suggest 
that change of such a nature is desirable. 
the the 


years dramatic within 


would be indeed irregular to 


In analyzing components, 


both 


boidness and signs of complacency. In 


critical eye recognizes signs of 


viewing the effort as a whole, however, 
there is little doubt that the educational 
theatre, in the light of its expanding 
ind varying program, is making a signifi 
to the American 


cant contribution 


theatre 
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JOHN GASSNER 


fhe New theatre—which has 


become the 


York 


now “oll-Broadway” circuit 


as well as Broadway—is the traditional 


place for extremes of good and bad, 
seriousness and trivolity, success and 
failure Qne way to chart its course 


is to Observe the extremes. Although on- 


ly some of these ever deserve extensive 


comment, the recent months have been 
particularly abundant in contrasts char 
theatre’s cnigmatical 


actermstic ol this 


and provoking variety 


So-called topical drama is a subject of 
special concern to anyone directly in 
volved with the theatre. No matter how 


strongly he would like to adhere to the 


ideal of “universality,” he knows that 
this is a /ifevary ideal rather than a the 
atrical one. One reason, of course, is 


that actors on the stage ensure the uni 
versality of human experience whenever 
thei parts are not one-dimensional 
md the performances not stylized out of 
all semblance of reality. Another, no less 
compelling, reason is that a show is put 
on not for posterity but tor a conte ipo 
rary audience, which has exigent topical 
checked at the 


commercial 


concerns that cannot be 
hatcheck No 


ducer has quite escaped the expericnce 


booth pro 


of “losing his shirt” because of resistance 


is the vegular contributor of 


Revieu 


Jolin 
Kroadway im 


(,assner 
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to the subject matter of a relatively good 
play or making a fortune with a medio- 
cre one because of its topical interest 
But it can also happen, of course, that 
one may fail with a popular subject, and 
the playwright’s job is to turn the ap 
provable topic into an approvable play. 
It was an error of the 1930's to assume 


that a play was automatically saved 
if the theme was “vital” or exigent. 
It has been an error of the more 


recent theatre to assume that a topical 
drama could not be “entertainment” o1 
could not be “art.” Between the tallac 
of the commercial manager and that of 
the literary critic, we have often been 
in danger of getting either a trivial the 


atre or an attenuated one. 


he the Theatre Guild's 
new play ‘Time Limit!” by Harry Den 
kei and Ralph Berkey, has been a wel 


come jolt to both fallacies. But, as us 


SUCCESS ol 


ual, Broadway went to extremes by 
crushing one topical drama, The Inn 
atone end of the spectrum and 
‘Time Limit!’ 


The 


persec ution 


hee bers 
/ 


going wild over Since 


Theodore \pstein’s Innkeepers 


dealt’ with and 


Time Limit!” with the pathos of turn 


political 


coat’ American soldiers, both plays 
started with almost equal claims upon 
audiences of 


The 


keepers, which could reveal only familiar 


the more or less liberal 


Broadway. Postinortems on Inn 


defects playwriting or stagecralt 
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(and unavoidably in both, inasmuch as 
script and production interact), are like 
ly to get us nowhere since the corpus 
delictt is no longer available. An anal 
ysis of “Time Limit!” is also likely to get 
us nowhere so long as we arrive at only 
the obvious conclusions that “Time Lim- 
it!” has a good script and received a 
good production. 

While it is true that some parts of 
banter of two 


the play are flat (the 


subordinate characters for “comic re- 
lief’ grows tiresome), the main action 
is considerably absorbing and taut. The 
structure is the familiar one of present 
action supplemented by rather literal 
flashbacks, but this type of dramaturgy 
is now simply a convenient convention 
for conveying a story economically and 
In “Time Limit!” Major Harry 
Cargill, an officer who ostensibly went 
Korea 


America had engaged in 


vividly 


to the Communists in and 


that 


ovel 
alleged 
germ-warlare, is being interrogated for 
an impending court-martial, order 
to tell his story, the authors cut back to 
episodes in the Korean prisoner-of-war 
camp in which the Major embarked on 
his treasonable course out of a desire 
to protect the men under his command 
against reprisals for their murder of a 
real traitor in their midst. The author's 
procedure can hardly be described as 
but it is oun 


original or imaginative, 


questionably skilful and productive of 


character of the 


While the 


performance may be de fined as “Amer 


ican naturalism, by which term IT would 


denote the special gruffness and in 
formality we have raised into a stereo 
treatment is thor 


type, the naturalistic 


oughly justified. And, without necessat 
ily overrating the smooth professional 
ism of the principal performers, it ts 
easy to respond to the appealing pe 
formance of Arthur Kennedy as_ the 
judge advocate and the nerve-strained 


vibrancy of Richard Riley as he plays 


the part of the traitor. In the Ameri 


can theatre we are indeed so adept at 
making ‘man-against-man’ conflicts hum 
with drama that there is little point in 
expatiating on the subject of the per 
formances beyond delivering the usual 
compliments for good service by the 
actors and their talented director, Wind 
sor Lewis. 

There remains only one consideration 
that is perhaps essential to a proper as- 
sessment of the play: “Time Limit!’ has 
been called a successful “melodrama of 
ideas,” and the term is sufhciently am 
biguous and ambivalent to fit this par- 
ticular play. It is, indeed, melodrama 
night up to the last minute revelation 
that the real traitor in the case had been 
the deceased soldicr-son of the general 
who is in charge of the case. Stull, Major 
Cargill is no mere puppet of melodra 
but a richly charac 


matic contrivance 


terized individual, and indeed also a 


character whose very involvement in 


treason is caused by his complex ideal 
ism. Our play then is that agreeable 
quasi-contradiction, a  character-based 


melodrama that combines excitement 


with conviction. Audiences are stirred 
by the presentation of the human dilem 
mas posed by the Major's situation and 
the problem of the judge advocate who 
ultimately decides not to bring the Ma 
moral in 


jor to trial. The dilemmas are 


essence but are so complicated by the 
realization that treason is a complex and 
psychological problem that we vaguely 
sense—not critically apprehend, | would 


add 


if is exciting 


that this play 8 48 Significant as 


Since the authors do not actually re 


solve thei they are, moreover, 


play, 


fortunate in being able to give the im 


pression that they are not forcing mat 


ters: they say to us that they are asking 
without pretend 
Such 


candor is appealing and it serves as a 


‘the right questions” 


ing to know “the right answers.” 


proper screen for the failure to resolve a 
theme that cannot perhaps ever be re- 
in either ‘There 
are, in truth, no particular “ideas” in 


solved life or fiction. 
this “melodrama of ideas,” but there is 
in this play a quality of compassion and 
suspended judgment that goes far to 
ward counteracting, if not quite wholly 
counteracting, its merely melodramatic 
essence. Its unresolved topicality saves 
it from the disaster that resolved topical 
ity would have almost surely met in the 
scepucal milieu of cosmopolitanism in 
which the commercial theatre transacts 
its business. 

One thing is certain: Melodrama does 
not the 
Limit!” If only melodrama were an in- 


account for success of “Time 
fallible prescription for excitement, per 
haps some of us would be happier with 
the theatre. ‘Those of us who have X-ray 
eyes for the detection of bogus intellec 
certainly be pleased to 


tualism would 


see authors’ energies diverted less 
offensive ways of deceiving the public 
(Hence, perhaps, the great good will of 


ultra-intellectual critics for 


primitive 
theatricality and “such conceits as clown 
age keeps in pay. ) But the art of 
whipping up excitement is not at all 
easy, despite the implied inferiority of 
Ooi 


the curiously de 


melodramatic writing could dis 


cover as much from 
sultory effect of Someone Waiting by 
Emlyn Williams, whose competence in 
the field of playwriting is such that the 
writing of another melodrama might 
well have been just another finger exer 
cise for him. The competence of the 
author was in this case matched by that 


of his 


Carroll and Jessie Rovee 


leading actor and actress, Leo 
Landis, who 
have yet to give a poor performance 
‘The point is quite simply that anyone 
who imagines that a melodramatic story 
secures a play against prolixity and slug 
gishness is quite mistaken. In Someone 


Waiting the father of an unjustly ex 
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ecuted son plans vengeance against the 
real criminal for whose crime the son 
died. He finds a willing collaborator in 
the stepson of the criminal and a power- 
ful antagonist in the latter's wite. Ex- 
cellent details crop up in the course of 
the various mishaps that postpone ven- 
geance, which the father is able to exe- 
cute at the end by making the criminal 
kill him unintentionally and so deliver- 
ing him to the police. But the postpone- 
ments and second thoughts of the char- 
acters which made the play worth writ- 
ing for the adult stage also made it 
labored and trustrating. ‘The postpone- 
ments were essential, besides, for the el- 
that melodrama 
Quite apparently there is no 


ement of suspense 
needs. 
royal road to success in the theatre and 
the simplest ingredients of dramatic in- 
terest may complicate the problem of 
writing a play just as easily as the most 
complex ingredients. 


II 


Simplicity itself is a complicated mat- 
ter. It harasses us in the theatre rather 
unconscionably at every turn—especially 
at every turn of the American theatre, 
which has long earned egregious success 
and sustained crushing defeats from its 
reliance on the premise that truth abides 
with simplicity and goodness with ami- 
ability. Probably no audience responds 
so warmly to this premise as an Amer 
ican audience. But it is not automatical 


ly won over, It must be wooed stren 
uously, as Mary Chase wooed it with 
Harvey, and as the authors and pro 
ducers of some recent productions have 
done. A playwright cannot afford to be 
innocent in dealing with innocence. 
Simplicity apparently won all hearts 
on Broadway after the February open 
ing of The Ponder Heart, slyly fashioned 
out of a Eudora Welty tale of the deep 
South by those specialists, 


Fields Jerome Chodorovy, 


Broadway 
and 


Joseph 
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who previously enlivened 


with My Sister Eileen and Junior Miss 


playgoing 


They were abetted in their genial de 
signs upon the public by a pleasant 
“Playwrights’-Company” production, di- 
rected by Robert Douglas, and a delight 
ful cast headed by the captivating David 
Wayne. 


der should not be broken on the wheel 


And entertainment of this or- 


of analysis. It is permissible only to 
marvel at the zest of this encounter be 
tween the scrambled but saintly Uncle 
Daniel and the law, which is trying him 
murdering his nitwitted 
Dee. Virtue 


triumphs, of course, and Uncle Daniel 


for allegedly 
Cracker-bride, Bonnie 


makes a shambles of both the defense 
and the prosecutor's case. The Ponde) 
Heart may be called a folkplay, in the 
sense that the subject and the resolution 
of the play belong to the folklore of 
American society. It is expressive of the 
that 


pleasant fiction that innocence is saintly 


American dream believes the 
and in the even more pleasant fiction, 
born of the frontier-tradition, that inno 
cence “pays off" because there is shrewd 


ness in it. 


It is truly unintellectual—even anti 
intellectual comedy, or farce, that we 
get from The Ponder Heart, and we 


can (and usually do) like it even when 
that 
quite holds together 


we realize nothing in this play 


that it is improvi 
sation deriving more from Broadway 
professionalism than from folk-artistry 


or from the literary sophistication of 


Fudora Welty. One could also, IT sup 
pose, talk oneself into believing that 
The Ponder Heart is a symbolic work, 


and according to Life magazine indeed 


the play proves “that a saint among 
ordinary men can be as disruptive as a 
tiger in a parlor.” But it is surely more 
sensible to avoid looking a gift horse in 
the mouth—or at least to keep one’s 
enjoyment of the play in one compart 
sociology in another 


and one's 


ment 


And it is sensible, too, not to worry 


overmuch because the Broadway play 
is synthetic entertainment; all theatrical 
entertainment is exactly that. (Uhere is 
nothing natural about it except that it 
is very natural for entertainment to be 


synthetic That is, it is a man-made 
thing, there being no evidence that a 
stone or star has any capacity for en- 


Ihe 


not to be artificial is a 


tertaining itself.) desire for pro 
fessional theatre 
fallacy 


ticism itself has usually honored only in 


romantt that successful Roman- 
the breach. Wise is he who admits the 
necessity of employing artifice and then 
proceeds to use it with tact and efhicien- 

[he above declaration needs te be 
made here perhaps all the more because 
at the other extreme Broadway came a 
cropper with one other artifice, The Hot 
Corner, an inefficient artifice about such 
“simple” people as a baseball player 


and his wife, coauthored by anothet 
experienced artificer, Allen Boretz, and 
played by such experts in showbusiness 
as Sam Levene and Vicki Cummings, 
while Broadway extricated itself from 
probable failure with a revival of Noel 
(Coward's tired farce-comedy Fallen An- 
gels chiefly through the heroic vaude 
ville art of Nancy Walker 


after the opening Miss Walker was ac 


Immediately 
claimed as the first lady of farce 
Bea Lillie and Ethel 
rejoicing 


new 
(peer of Merman 


seemed she!), and the 
Broadway pubs was due mainly to the 
fact that 


actress in Manhattan so madly entangled 


not for a long time had an 
herself in a te lephone wire, wielded an 
outsized cigarette holder with such mut 
derous insouciance, and performed such 
with her 
“T don't 


insane gyrations uncaptivat- 


ing hips and lips know what 


to say about Noel Coward's play,” re- 
ported Walter Kerr in the New York 
Herald Tribune after the opening: “for 


one thing I'm not sure J ever saw it 


124 


Not to be able to see the play (and the 
usually more sedate Margaret Phillips 
also helped to keep it out of sight) was 
in this case a boon—and for this much 
we were indebted to the prevalence ot 
artifice where it was needed. 

It was not needed in the case of Paddy 
Chayevsky'’s Middle of the Night and 
jroadway had the good sense not to 
supply artificial respiration to a play 
that breathed as naturally as a play can 
being true, That is, 


the 


without actually 


the main developments heroine's 
falling in love with a gentleman more 
than twice her age and deciding to mat 
ry him at the end of the play—are sub 
ject to considerable doubt, but the veri 
similitude of the playwriting and the 
production was curiously unaffected, 
Only truth of character was vitiated, as 
it often can be, despite naturalness, and 
even with substantial assistance to il 
lusion from Hollywood's verisimilitude 
factorics. Naturalness was indeed bril 
liantly established by the Josh Logan 
established 


the 


production—which means 
theatrically, 


paradoxical nature of all effective the 


in accordance with 


atre. And particularly noteworthy was 
the performance of Edward G. Robin 
son, who on his own brought great 
reality of character and an honest pathos 
into his playing of the middle-aged bus- 
inessman who has fallen in love with 
the contused young wife of an egotist 
whose interest in her never swerves 
from its primordial sexuality. Except 
for some extraneous pretentiousness in 
the use of projected scene notations 
and but for the overplaying of the 
young woman's distraction in the first 
Miss Gena 


duction was soundly executed and well 


act by Rowlands, the pro 


sustained, even in some embarrassing 


situations and colloquies on middle 
aged sexuality. In bizarre last-act 
quarrel between Anne Jackson and Mar- 


businessman's 


tin Balsam, playing the 
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marnued daughter and her husband, as 
well as in most of the scenes between 
Mr. Robinson and the secondary char- 
acters, the production was indeed ex- 
emplary. [tis not difhcult to understand 
why many playgoers should have in- 
dignantly rejected aspersions against the 
play and demurred against even moder- 
ate reservations concerning Paddy Chay- 
evsky's document of middle-aged love 
and young confusion in our society. 
The play has a proved capacity for 
stirring the public in New York and 
may well acquire fanatical supporters 
in the other large cities where it will 
undoubtedly tour. The play is not 
merely a drama but a sociological real 
ity for its public, as is the same author's 
Marty. Playgoers apparently recognize 
their problems or the problems of their 
friends and relatives in this mirror. Shall 
that Not 


necessarily. The critic’s problem is sim- 


we say, then, critics don't? 
ply that he cannot afford to approve a 
play on the grounds that it treats his 
problem, real or potential, with sym- 
pathy. It is his obligation to determine 
whether he can endorse the work as a 


meritorious composition. Perhaps he 
can do this to a degree in the case of 
Middle of the Night, in so far as he 
must grant it the “ring” of truth. But 
the ring of truth is not necessarily the 
truth itself, as he is bound to conclude 
if he believes, with Richard Watts and 
me, that the young woman (“The Girl,” 
facetiously calls her) is 


as the author 


better matched by with 
her husband than with her employer. 


Moreover, the ring of the dialogue is 


temperament 


altogether too banal; it contributes to 


accuracy indeed, but it 


the 


phonographic 


also contributes to embarrassment 


of anyone who expects some esthetic 


gratification from the stage. “Love is 


” 


when you don't feel alone,” “I want to 


be loved by a woman. That want dies 


hard,” and other expressions of the 
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same order of Commonplaceness evident 
ly have not disturbed the play's enthu 
siasts. It is the sentiment they care for, 
not the expression—which is precisely 


why they are not critics and can do 
nothing for the art of theatre except to 


dollars into the till of what 


put their 


ever show they happen to grace with 
their obtuseness, 

The irony or, rather, the paradox of 
this conflict between the critics and the 
public is that the morose critic is actual 
ly paying Mr. Chayevsky, Mr. Logan 
(who both produced and directed the 
play), Mr. Robinson, and the rest of the 
cast the greater compliment, The critic 
wants truth them 
he feels that they have given enough of 


it for him to have the right to expect 


more from because 


more. It is not the kind of expectation 
that arises with many other plays—not 
even with The Ponder Heart, 
mention The Great Sebastians, among 
other “hits” of The 


also feels the need for more dis 


not to 


the the season. 
Critic 
tinguished dialogue because Chayevsky 
and Edward G. Robinson have given 
him a character in the person of ‘The 
Manufacturer” for whom he can have 
a good deal of empathy and for whom 
he surely could have more regard in a 
play which contained less Neanderthal 
may be an 


dialogue. Mr. Chayevsky 


exemplary playwright for the movies, 
TV, and the great public that has been 
But 


critics may be excused if they continue 


uncontaminated by literary taste. 
to hope that he will not long remain 
the captive of the simplicities he has 
so successfully exploited. 

Since his supporters have made ex 
travagant claims of “truthfulness” in his 
behalf, one could only hope that they 
had seized the opportunity to attend 
Broadway 


two new 


Uncle Vanya and Miss Julie, and taken 


productions 


From Uncle Vanya thes 


him with them 
would have learned how naturalness and 


truth can be integrated imto one con 


experrence experience 


that is as “poetic” as itis “real.” It is, of 


course, too late in the day to elaborate 
upon the merits of Chekhovian natural 
ism, for which a more suitable term 
might be “poetic naturalism,” but it ts 
pleasurable to be able to report that Mr. 
David Ross has given New York the best 
Uncle Vanya in more than a quarter of 
a century This also happens to be a 
complete translation, an excellent one 
by Stark Young, rather than an adapta 
tion. It was deftly staged at the “4th 
Street Theatre” on a stage so small and 
so awkwardly placed between two banks 
of seats that performing on it is difheult 
and an actchange on it: interminable 
It was to the credit of the director and 
his actors, therefore, that the perform 
ance was so generally lively and yet also 
moving, even if George Voskovec's Voi 
nitsky (‘Uncle Vanya") seemed too vi 
vacious and superficial without being 
quite as comic as the director and pro 
ducer, David Ross, may have expected 
Signe Hasso, a refugee from the cellu 
loid capital, was an entrancing Elena, 
comic 


Derwent a genuime}ls 


Professor Serebriakoll, 
Fone an absolutely superb Dr. Astroff 


Clarence 


and kranchot 


lone hold the stage 


lo watch Franchot 
during several long stretches of mono 
logue and dialogue was a deeply gratify- 


ing experience, 


Audiences could get less out of the 
Phoenix Theatre production of Muss 
Julie, which was preceded by Strind 


The 


The latter impressed me as quite wrong 


berg’s miniature drama Stronge?y 


ly interpreted, and [| was by no means 


The 


Stronger, in which only one of the two 


alone in holding that opinion 
characters speaks, is deceptively simple 
it is a test for an actress who has to play 


“Mrs. X,” 
“Miss Y" is 


and even playing the mute 
difficult. Ruth 


and 


Viveca Lindfors, as directed by George 
labor, may not have failed Strindberg 
(1 suspect indeed that they behaved ex 
actly as that perverse genius would have 
wanted them to behave), but in dealing 
with Strindberg’s dramas of sex it is well 
to remember that it is less his conscious 
will and his views on marriage (the 
views of a Bluebeard’’?) 
that 
instinctive 


“henpecked 
and 
that 
interpretation. 
the 
playing of George ‘Labori’s free adapta 


his superb dramatic sense 


characterizing power 


should determine our 


This was especially apparent in 
tion of Miss Julie by James Daly as the 
valet Jean, Ruth Ford as the cook Kris 
tin, and Viveca Lindfors as Miss Julie. 
The first of the two acts was excellent: 
the 
mechanical 


whereas second act was generally 


The 


which Strindberg had written for con 


and strained. play, 
tinuous performance, was broken up 
into two parts—an error of considerable 
magnitude because the mood of the play 
is one of mounting hysteria. Neverthe 
less, the Miss Julie production had this 
value above all others for Broadway's 
sentimentalists that it could have given 
them a lesson in complete and relentless 
integrity. For all their addiction to real 
ism, Broadway's playwrights and audi 
ences still have to learn that the promise 
of telling the truth implicit in the veri 
similitude of a play and production en 
tails the artistic, if not indeed also the 


The sa 


tanic Strindberg was more moral both as 


moral, obligation of telling it. 


an artist and a moralist than the pliant 
realists spawned by the realism he and 


Ibsen helped to victory in the theatre 


Realism is of course not the only style 
with which our theatre has to cope. It 
is in fact less competent to manage the 
various modes and degrees of non-reali 
zation stylization required of it. It was 
agreeable to find, therefore, that the 
revival of Elmer 


Phoenix ‘Theatre's 
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Rice's The Adding Machine was gener- 
ally meritorious, especially in Sam Jaffe’s 
characterization of “Zero” and in How 


ard da Silva's trenchant playing of “The 
Fixer, Lt. Charles.’ A bizarre treatment 
of “Shrdlu” by Donald Buka actually 
deepened the expressionism of this dra- 


ma with a suggestion to morbidity that 
was indeed more engrossing than the by 
now too obvious exposé of the common. 
placeness of average men in a spiritually 
The 
play, in truth, is only half successful, 


and esthetically vacuous society. 
and its cutting edge is blunted rather 
than sharpened by the insistent exag 
geration and expressionist stylization 
adopted by Elmer Rice in 192. (It is 
appalling to realize, is it not, that thirty 
three years have passed since The Add- 
ing Machine and the expressionist move- 
ment is represented!) But the actors and 


Bill the 


neophytes currently given a chance to 


their director, Butler, one of 
show what they can do in the Phoenix 
Theatre's Director's Series” spon 
Roger L. Stevens, breathed 
more theatrical life into the play than 


sored by 


one might have expected. 


One might also have expected that 
Brecht’s war-time drama of the Nazifica 
tion of Central Europe would have been 
faded for The 


proved to be the case in a miniature off 


too SUCCESS, contrary 
Broadway presentation in which a feel 
the 


style or styles was gratifyingly apparent 


ing for management of dramatic 
The arena-style production of Eric Bent 
ley’s mordant translation of The Private 
Life of the Master Race by the Open 
Stage group has deserved the attention 
of intelligent playgoers. Brecht’s tens¢ 
and challenging document of the sub 
version of Germany by Nazi terrorism: is 
full of difficulties for the American 
Most of 


mounted by the forthright presentation 


stage these have been sur 


on Second Avenue. Considerable credit 
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goes to Norma Frances who directed the 
production and also plays the title role 
of one of the most effective episodes 
“The Jewish Wife.” 
has been struck, besides, between realis 


\ proper balance 


tic and stylized staging. Good as.are the 
realistic episodes ot “The Jewish Wife” 
and “The Informer,” in which Bernard 
Pollack and Lynn Michaels give a con 
vincing demonstration of the fright of 
the parents who fear betrayal by their 
own teenage son, the vaudeville styliza 
tion of the “Iwo Bakers” concentration 
skit by Pierre Epstein and Byron Whit 
ing is even better. Within the limits of 
an economical production and despite 
abbreviations of Brecht’s text that I can- 
not approve, the Open Stage has pro 
vided New York with a vital and pro 
vocative ex perience 

An ability to cope with stylization was 
apparent even in the City Center's re. 
A Streetcar 
though the best news bruited about that 
production was that “Tallulah” had not 
ruined it. Actually, Miss Bankhead, who 


vival of Named Desire, al 


could not bring much fragility and po 
etry to the role of Blanche du Bois, gave 
an intense performance, proving that 
despite a somewhat raffish TV reputa 
tion, she was, like all genuine actresses, 


a responsible artist. The Shakespeare- 


wrights, on their Elizabethan stage in 


the Jan Hus Auditorium, disappointed 
their admirers by providing a mediocre 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, but quickly 
recovered prestige with a beautifully 
played Romeo and Juliet, directed by 
Brian Shaw. Robert Dietz’s Romeo and 
Carlotta Sherwwood's Juliet were heart- 
breakingly young; the youthfulness of 
Shakespeare's lovers was never captured 
Pennell 
Tim O'Conner’s 
All the 


duction needed from the performers was 


so successfully within memory. 
Roberts’ Mercutio and 
‘Tybalt were also excellent pro 


much more of Shakespeare's music 
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Music, unfortunately, is the one thing 
our actors cannot supply with skill and 
Because the 


production of Tamburlaine did supply 


abundance I'vrone Guthrie 
it, overblown melodrama became a beau 


tiful work of theatre. One could com 
ment at length on Dr. Guthrie's spectac 
ular production— Famburlaine’s chariot 
drawn across the stage by his conquered 
enemies, another royal opponent of his 
strung up with chains and shot full of 
arrows, and so on—and all one would 
be saying is that the production was as 
ingenious as Belasco and Cecil de Mille 
would But it 
verbal music that welled forth from An 


thony Quayle in the role of the Scythian 


have made it. was the 


conqueror and from the other perform 
ers that made Marlowe's youthful mas 
When it 


reported that this production was too 


terpiece worth listening. was 


Broadway, it 
whether Dr 


Guthrie would not have been better acd 


costly to pay its way on 


was possible to wonder 


vised to reduce the spectacularity, and 
with this the costliness, of the produc 
tion. For all the impeccable splendors 
of his Belascoism, we might have been 
willing to see less of his production. In 
that case, we might have been able to 
concentrate more on listening to it, and 
it was well worth hearing, thanks to 
many of his actors and to Marlowe 


For the most successful stylization, as 
well as for many other virtues, however 
we should have to go, as usual, to an 
American musical comedy. The one that 
has justifiably won a rhapsodic recep 
tion is not incomprehensibly a musical 
In My Fair Lad 

Alan Ju 


has turne 


version of Pygmalion 


the musical comedy team of 


Lerner and Frederich Loewe 
comedy into an enchanting en 


I he 


remain Shaw's, and that is of course no 


Shaw's 


tertainment best lines, it is true 


loss to the playgoer. It was also quit 


inevitable that the Shavian points, white 


all or nearly all present in the libretto, 


should be muffled by the music of the 


singers and the orchestra as well as 


somewhat smothered by the colorful 
production directed by Moss Hart, de 
signed by Oliver Smith, costumed by 
Cecil Beaton, and lit by Feder. But the 
transmutation of Pygmalion is entirely 
successful in terms of a musical produc 
tion and at the same time not deprived 
of wit and verve. To a great degree, the 
vivacity of the proceedings is attributa 
ble to Rex Harrison, the extremely vital 
Higgins, and Julie Andrews, the en 


chanting Eliza, of the production. 


We may be gratetul for many things 
in My Fair Lady, for it is indeed a bo- 
(the 


nanza of clever and vivid scenes 
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best stylized ones are those set in Ascot 
at the races), of catchy patter and lyrics, 
and imaginatively vivacious choreogra- 
phy by Hanya Holm. We must also ap- 
plaud the fetching costuming and the 
tastefully comic scenery, and a good 
deal else. But what must surely win our 
greatest gratitude is the unsentimental 
style or healthy spiritedness of the per 
formances—especially Miss Andrews’ 
and Mr. Harrison's. Everything in the 
production, which could have been easily 
ruined by the triumph of sound and 
color over sense and spirit, moves about 
the stage with an unclogged intelligence. 
‘There is a commendable tribute to Shaw 
himself in this special quality of the 
script, music, and staging of My Fan 
Lady. 


‘The Audience Mind 


If we imagine men to love or hate a thing, we shall therefore love or hate 
it; that is to say, we shall therefore rejoice or be sad at the presence of the thing, 
and therefore we shall endeavor to do everything which we imagine men will 
look upon with joy, and, on the contrary, we shall be averse to doing anything 
to which we imagine men are averse.—Baruch de Spinoza, “The Psychology of 
the Emotions,” The Philosophy of Spinoza, (New York: Modern Library, 1927), 


pp. 241-242. Quoted by permission. 


= 


THE AETA CONVENTION 
IN LOS ANGELES 


JAMES E. POPOVICH 


In the October issue of the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, Frank Whiting 
outlined the projected 1955 convention 


AETA 


exciting, absorbing days 


ind promised members three 
The many dele 
gates who attended the Los Angeles con 
vention were not disappointed: there 
was the usual evidence of everyone tak 
ing genuine pleasure in meeting people 
from all parts of the country with simi 
the 


California weather lived up to the most 


lar problems and interests. Even 
extravagant advertising. 

Delegates usually seem to favor meet 
ings in Chicago and particularly New 
York because of the available profes 
sional theatre. Although Los Angeles 
proved to be quite barren theatre-wise, 
the 
and rewarding enough to occupy fully 
For the 


members found that the program which 


convention program was exciting 


the attention of the delegates 


the Vice-President had promised was 
just as good in execution as it had 
looked on paper. The program was 


well-balanced, and, on 


full, 


many occasions, intellectually exciting.” 


varied, 


lames E Popovic h, Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Drama at the University men 
her of the Governing Board of CTC, and Pro 
gram Chairman of 1956 CTC Convention, 
erved as Reporter for the 1955 AETA 
vention 

1 Author's 
sponsibility for 


of Georgia 


Con 


While 
interpretation, I 


assuming full re 
would 


note 
this 


like to acknowledge the help of the following 


Setting high standards for thoughtful 
and provocative speeches of the confer 


ence was David Sievers who gave the 
main address at the banquet of the 
Southern California Section of ARTA 


Speaking on “Freudian Psychology and 
the 
tribution Freudian psychology has made 


[heatre,” Sievers discussed the con 


to the American playwright and wheth 


er or not this Freudian influence has 
been good or bad. He contended that 
the unconscious battle within the indi 


vidual has become one of the most per 


sistent themes in) American drama for 
the past thirty-five years, citing O'Neill 
as the popularizer of this technique with 
his Diffrent and Strange Interlude. And 
he enumerated the various defense-mech- 
many characters in 


anisms used by 


modern plays to shield and protect 
unwanted 


that 


from impulses 


themselves 


Sievers concluded Freudian psy 


chology has hed a great influence on 


modern drama, resulting in many valu 
able problem-solving experiences for the 


audience, 


The best attended sectional meetings 


were those devoted to playwriting. At 


who served as observers at some of the various 
meetings: Faber DeChaine, Kenneth Dorst 
Henry Goodman, Julio Francescutti, Paul Ko 
velka, Joel Rubin, Wallace Smith, Wilber 
Stevens, Lillian Voorhees, and John Wray 
Young 
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tendance at the Wednesday morning ses 


sion numbered nearly three hundred 


delegates. An interested audience heard 
talks fol 


lowed by a question-and-answer discus 


a series of short individual 


sion on the general theme: how to 
bridge the gap between the new play 
wright and the professionally established 
playwright; how we look for the new 
playwright, what training we give him, 
what early production opportunities he 
has, and what his prospects are for pro 
Mabie be 


gan by raising the question: “Are we 


fessional production: 


not in the midst of an industrial revolu 
the 
journalism?” He 


tion in playwrighting similar to 
igiz revolution in 
cited the University of Iowa graduate 
program as one instance of an academic 
institution which encourages creative 
work in fine arts for a graduate degree. 
He contended that a school should con- 
sider the creative mind in the fine arts 
as important as the creative mind in the 


sciences 


Patterson Greene, drama critic for the 
Los Angeles Examiner, spoke of the 
critic’s problems in searching for new 
plays. He warned that if a play at 
tracts, a large audience, it has some im 
portance, since the mass audience has 
been the support of great playwrights 
in the past. Greene also pointed out 
that the newspaper critic is a reporter 
concerned with accurate accounting of 


Walther Volbach 


was unable to be present but his mes 


the play's reception. 


sage, dealing with ‘Texas Christian Uni- 
Versity’s production of new plays, was 
He that 


tors, and authors have been enthusiastic 


read observed audiences, a 
but that, with one exception, the press 


in his area has been indifferent. 


In discussing the relationship of the 


educational and professional theatre, 


James Allardice, professional writer for 


screen and television, felt that the educa 
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tional theatre should look to the ama- 
teur writer and treat his play not as a 
showcase for Broadway but as a means 
Lowell 
mended that colleges provide a creative 


of training. C. Lees recom- 
atmosphere for young playwrights by 
having gifted directors and actors work 
on new scripts. The young playwright 
needs the working advantage of a good 
production 

Valentine Davies, a screenwriter, 
urged that young playwrights not limit 
aiming solely at the 
Broadway theatre. He theorized that if 
the young playwright would regard him- 
self not as a playwright that has to be 


seen on Broadway but as a writer for 


themselves by 


the mass market (radio and television), 
he will have tremendous opportunities 
for success. 

During the panel discussion which 
followed, Allardice cited the 
ism college playwriting teachers have 


antagon 


against comedy and commercial plays. 
He claimed they overstress the “poetic 
serious.” A lengthy discussion also cen 
tered on the encouragement of young 
Kenneth “Mac- 
gowan referred to television and film as 


writers for television. 


“a gluttonous machine which eats up 


material at a tremendous rate.’ 

A special luncheon devoted to play- 
writing followed, with Kenneth Mac 
the 


sions, it was pointed out that some sub- 


gowan presiding. During discus 


sidization of new playwrights must be 


effected (through fellowships, etc.) in 
helping them so that they do not have 
to dissipate their energies in making a 
living by doing other work. George Sea 
ton claimed that playwriting is difficult 


to do on the side if one is a screenwriter. 


That evening, around eighty of the 
delegates continued their deliberations 
about playwriting problems at another 
special session. This was a lively three 


hour session in which ideas were raised, 
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discussed, clarified, approved or disap 
proved. George Hamlin described the 
purpose of the New Dramatists’ Com- 
mittee, which, he says, “bridges the gap 
betweeen the time the playwright be 
gins to write good plays and the time he 


gets produced” by attempting to create 
for him the right climate so that he can 
operate much like playwrights of the 


past who were a part of the theatric al 


companies. 
II 
Sessions devoted to acting were equal 


At the Wednesday 
meeting, titled “Theory and Research,” 


ly as stimulating. 


four speakers found an interested audi 


ence. Donal Harrington discussed the 


necessity for actors to understand the 


manners, postures, gestures of each of 
the 
trained 


historical periods. The properly 


actor needs, in addition to his 
basic training, advanced work in styles. 
He outlined the methods employed in 
teaching acting at his school, emphasiz- 
ing the 
action and voice, Marjorie Dycke indi 


need for careful training in 
cated that one of the great difficulties 
in discussing acting is the loose and 
confusing use of such terms as “tech 
She 


related her experiences in polling actors 


nique,” “method,” and “acting.” 
about their techniques. Katherine Cor 
nell had replied that she was unable to 
describe her exact procedure because of 
the amount of studying and thinking on 
Miss 
Dycke also discussed the problem with 
Actors’ Studio 
dicated that generally they felt acting 


each role beyond the technique. 


members of who in 
must be experienced and not talked 
about, since many actors who can glibly 
or penetratingly speak about their 
characters frequently fail to communi 
an Miss Dycke con 
that of 


highly personal one since 


audience. 
the 


cate to 


cluded art acting is a 


there is no 


custom-made magic cloak.”’ 


Leo Lavendero illustrated his discus- 
sion with a demonstration of rhythmic 
improvisation. This exercise, if done in 
the acting classes, would produce the 
three essentials of Stanislavsky's method: 
concentration, relaxation, and justifica 
tion. He urged that such exercises be 
continued over a long period by con 
stantly changing character attitudes and 


by gradually adding speech. 


The fourth speaker was the protes 
Robert 
Ryan, who discussed the difficulties of 


sional stage and screen actor 
acting. Quoting a friend’s comment that 
“an actor needs a low level of stability 
and a high 1.Q.,." Ryan felt that a high 
1.Q. was not particularly necessary, He 
told of the of 


films, emphasizing that camera 


difficulties acting for 
work 
was more rigid and confining without 
giving the actor proper opportunities 
an 


same 


for improvisations, 
He stated 


needed 


rehearsals, 
that 
the 


audience feeling 


and stage acting 
amount of artistic energy and that col 
leges which train actors should em 
phasize the classics and concentrate on 


stvle 

\ 
on the fundamentals of acting was also 
scheduled Claribel Halstead, 
Robert Rence, and Jess Kimmel! dis 


session devoted to demonstrations 


with 


cussing and showing the various pro 
cedures of training and evaluating ac 
tors for stage, screen, or the educational 
theatre. There was a general concensus 
from this session that training, to be 
effective, had to be intensive and provoe 
The think 


and evaluate, to enlarge his experiences 


ative, actor must learn to 
in life, and be able to translate them 


through the art of acting to the stage. 
of 
Arts 


Sciences, made a splendid contribution 


George Seaton, President the 


Academy of Motion Picture and 


to the AETA convention when he spoke 


on the screenplay as motion picture 


drama. With a definite prejudice against 
the new emphasis on wide screen and its 
resulting limitations, Seaton — briefly 
traced the early history of the flexible 
the screen 
Dudley 


turned 


camera and its effect upon 
Seaton that 


Nichols is the best screenwriter 


writer. believes 
out by Hollywood, Seaton conjectured 
that the wide screen film play is begin 
ning to resemble the stage play more 
and more while the theatre, of late, has 
borrowed more and more from the 
screen, “If you want to see a good inti 
mate motion picture, your chances are 
the than the movie 


better in theatre 


house.” In recognition of his outstand 
ing contribution to dramatic writing for 
the stage and films, Seaton was awarded 


I he 


organi 


an honorary membership in ARTA 
presentation, on behalf of the 
vation, was made by Kenneth Macgowan 
at the conclusion of Seaton’s speech 

At the 


screenplay, Denis Sanders discussed the 


same session devoted to the 


problems of adapting the short story for 


Sanders concluded that the 
that 


adaptation, requiring a minimum num 


the screen 


short story lends itself easily to 


ber of dramatic ideas from the adaptor, 


with well-drawn characters in contrast 


with one another, is a story which gives 
the screenwriter the best possibilities for 


transferring it to film 


Lhe discussion of presentational ve? 
sus representational plays for the arena 


theatre also made for an exciting ses 


sion. Paul Hostetler advocated the inclu 


sion oof representational plays the 


arena repertory, since itis in the arena 


theatre “that we may condition audi 


ences to believe that we are represent 


Hos 


tetler cautioned, however, that the final 


mg real people in real situations.” 


determinant in the choice of any play 
for production is the worth of a play 


Lee Mitchell proposed that the arena 
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theatre is the ideal situation for pro 
ducing presentational plays. He con- 
tended that the shape of the arena and 
the absence of background seem to favor 
“mobile rather than pictorial spectacle” 
and that thise mobile spectacle appears 
to be enhanced “by a quality of depth 
the arena gives which the proscenium 
Mitchell also 
indicated that direct contact between ac 
the 


stage generally denies it.” 


tor and audience is facilitated in 
arena because of the absence of the o1 
chestra pit and other barriers. An oppo 


site point of view was advanced by 
Maxim Popovich who felt that presen 
tational plays were inappropriate to the 
arena method of staging because of the 
limitations imposed upon the director, 


due to scenic and empathic conditions 


Iwo other sectional meetings at 
tracted and interested many delegates 
\ session was devoted to a discussion of 


Robert 
George 


the film in drama instruction. 
Hall, William Mehring, 


King analyzed the film as a device for 


and 


broadening the experience of students in 
acquainting themselves with dramatic 
technique, for demonstrating the duties 
of respective members of the production 
team, and for preserving the heritage of 
the theatre. The speakers also pointed 
out that the camera can serve as a diag 
a media for dramatic 


nostic tool and as 


parts 


and 


AETA 


SAA’s Committee on Problems in Inte 


Jointly sponsored — by 
pretation, the reading hour drew a large 


ind approving audience. An exception 


al program had been arranged by 
Marion McGuire with groups of stu 
dents from seven’ Los Angeles high 


schools. Phe program included reading 


from “John Brown's Body,” Madwoman 
of Chaillot, “The Man with the Broken 
Fingers,” The Boy with the Cart, Cra- 
dle Song, Darkness at Noon, and other 


selections. Sister M. Agnese distributed 
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copies of interpretation materials for 


high school students—readings for solo 
and groups which had been compiled 
her from extensive 


and gathered by 


sources 


Ihe 


concluded on a 


first day of the conference was 


high note—the very 
pleasant AETA Social Hour which was 
followed by a banquet and a particular 
ly refreshing speaker. Television star 
Frank 


with his 


Baxter delighted the audience 


imita 
Baxter 


reminiscences and his 
tions of bad public 
re-iterated the 
lish and Speech, since never before has 


been 


speaking 
need for teaching Eng 


clear and direct communication 


so necessary to men. He voiced the hope 
that speech teachers will be able through 
“the slow leavening process of mass edu- 
the level of 


cation gradually to raise 


our national inarticulateness.” 


particularly enlightening one, proving 


Thursday general session was a 


to be entertaining as well as edifying 


Raymond B. Allen, U.C.L.A. Chancelor, 


posed the problem of the relationship 
theatre. 


of society and the educational 
Because theatre is a living expression of 
the people and the times, Chancellor 
Allen that the 
“help man in the quest of self.” He also 
that 


a prac ficum 


believes theatre must 


stressed educational theatres must 


embrace scripts must be 


performed, students must learn to live 


Frank 


educational 


theatre jaxter also 


that 


the idea of 
emphasized theatre 
has the greatest channels for communi 
cating all of man’s liberal values and 
great membel 
Arts—it 


and it 


‘The drama is a 


Liberal 


ideas 


of the bor 


family of 


rows from all the others, may 


serve the others magnificiently. It is one 
of the greatest of artistic tools ever de 
vised to inform men, and to give them 
a discipline of thought and feeling 


Willard 
AN LA, discussed the relationship of the 


Swire, Executive Director of 


He 


revealed that the strongest link is in the 


educational and commercial theatres 


training and development of actors in 
addition to fostering the development of 
new playwrights and training audiences 

One of the highest poimts of the con 
section devoted to. “find 


vention was a 


ing theatre magic C. Lowell Lees had 
organized the session around search 
for certain intangible, but valuable as 
pects of the theatre which bring magic 
to the mind and eve of the theatre-goer 
and the creative theatre artist 

In a charming and thoughtful speech, 
Hubert Heffne: 
that in America no reperatory theatre 
This 


Americans from their 


reminded his audience 


is devoted to plays of the past 
tends: to cut off 
dramatic heritage. “Our theatre has no 
solid substructure, no such solid base of 
kept 

the 


a dramatic heritage constantly 


alive, such as that of Furopean 
theatre 
Charles B 


read in his absence) explored his owl 


Lane (whose paper was 
experiences based on producing a musi 
cal play which combined in music and 
the 


benefits which 


dance various elements of theatre 
Ross Smith discussed the 
“a liaison between the 


can be effected by employing a visiting 


can be derived by 
professional and amateur theatre 
star or professional director the 
college theatre to stimulate student pa 
the atte 


I owe ll 


low 


ticipation and growth. 


mation by ¢ Lees re-iterated 


the vital in the 


theatre and the difficulty at finding ot 


engendering it 


devised by Program 


\ novel plan 
Charman Frank Whiting, enabled the 


delegates to devote the ‘Thursday aftes 
noon and evening to a divisional choice 
children’s theatre, high-school, or junior 


chil 


dren's theatre program was Dick Adams, 


college theatre. Chairman for the 


| 


assisted by Mel Helstein. The program 
was keynoted by a4 stimulating and un- 
usual production of Treasure Island, 
which played to an enthusiastic audi 
ence of over 400 children and 100 
adults. The design of the settings were 
bold and colorful (executed by Robert 
Webster); the director was Dick Adams. 


The production was followed by a 


panel concerned with the idea that 
“everyone is responsible for children’s 
theatre.” A speech by Burdette Fitzgerald 
was read in which she reiterated the 
significance of creative experiences for 
all children Allen 
the Los Angeles Junior Programs. En 
titled “Show-Time at UCLA,” the Jun 


ior Programs sponsor a series of selected 


Dorothy described 


motion pictures, a dance concert, a mu- 
sical concert, an opera, and plays. Mrs 
Allen reported that the programs have 
been so successful that Junior Programs 
is now planning a “Show-Time’ in 
various cooperating centers throughout 
greater Los Angeles, thereby reaching 
an even larger child audience. ‘The third 
speaker was Bob Clampett, a puppeteer, 
who is the creator and producer of 
Time for Beany, a very successful West 
Coast television show which is now on a 
Clampett related his ex 
Warnes 
work 


blue 


network. Mr 
periences as cartoonist for 
Brothers 
He gave an 
prints the major elements of the plot for 


prior to his television 


account of how he 
Beany and how much improvisation is 


used during the actual performances 


\ dinner followed the panel session, 
attended by forty Children’s ‘Theatre 
members, Paul Kozelka, 


C1C, talked on the many resources of 


Director of 


children’s theatre on international, as 
as regional and local, levels. He 
gave an CTC 
and stimulated much interest among the 


audience who were not CTC members. 


well 


enthusiastic account of 


James FE. Popovich, program Chairman 
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for the 1956 CTC Convention, described 
the plans for the Evanston conference 
and outlined plans and events of special 
interest. Three films made by the De- 
partment of Theatre Arts at UCLA con- 
cluded the program. One delightful, 
colorful, but brief film, entitled “The 
Princess and the Pin,” particularly 
charmed the audience. Photographed 
and animated from children’s drawings, 
the film elicited much comment and ap- 


preciation, 


The high school sessions were held 
at Canoga Park High School, where a 
program was presented through the 
careful planning of Victor Becker, chair- 
man, Marion Underwood, and Charlotte 
Kay Motter. Under the 
Rachel Rosenthal, students of Pasadena 
Playhouse presented a program dealing 
with acting fundamentals. Exercises on 


direction of 


concentration, relaxation, improvisa- 
tion, pantomime, and creative dance 
were demonstrated and discussed. The 
last part of the Pasadena program was 
devoted to a demonstration of progres- 
sive steps in a rehearsal of Moliére’s Les 
Ridicules, beginning with 
first readings and moving to late reheat 


sals. As the sequence progressed, the di 


Precieuses 


rector made suggestions and improvised 


costumes from ribbons, scarves, and 
feathers in order to give the actors the 
necessary sense of the clothing of the 


period of the play. 


The principal speaker for the even 
ing Agnes who de- 
voted much of her time to explaining 
what was involved in the production of 
Don Juan in Hell. She that 
preparation was exhausting yet stimu 
lating and inspiring. She expressed the 
opinion that there ought to be some 


was Moorehead, 


stressed 


theatre where teachers can go and know 
what it is to be actors so that they may 
be better able to tell aspiring perform. 
ers what they should know and do 
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The final item on the program was a 
production of Arthur Miller's The Cru- 
cible by Canoga Park High School. ‘The 
play as done by the high school students 
proved Charlotte Kay Motter’s thesis 
(presented at the 1954 East Lansing 
conference) Unat the high-school play is 
no longer where the greatest amount 
of amusement can be gained from the 
mistakes of the actors, but that the high 
school can produce a play that will 
stand on its own merit. 


The College 
sional meeting convened at the 
Monica City College campus. The pro 
gram for the afternoon was divided in 
to two parts. The first 
the display of the new little theatre 
plant at the Santa Monica City College, 
which had been awarded the American 
Architect Award. Mrs. Gene Owen, 
head of the theatre, explained the 
unique features of the little theatre and 


divi 
Santa 


Junior and City 


was devoted to 


the even more unusual manner in 
which the building was planned. From 
the initial planning of the college cam 
pus, faculty members using cach build 
ing were invited to sit with the archi 
tects and to design the function and 
arrangement of space. Over a four-year 
period, Mrs. Owen worked closely with 
the architects, approving plans and cre 
ating a theatre which would satisfy the 
needs of a particular program. The re 
sult of between the 


instructor who used the building and 


such cooperation 


the architects who designed the theatre 


plant is a beautiful little theatre that 


is intimate and flexible 


Demonstrations of the use of the 


building and creative work of the stu 
through slides 


depts were 


and a guided tour of the building. Stu 


pre sented 


dents of the college presented displays 
of original costumes, make-up, and sets 
rranscription of original radio scripts 


were played from the sound booth, and 


a student motion picture on the history 
of movies was shown in a classroom. 
After the tour and demonstration, the 
members adjourned to the student 
lounge for coffee and the panel dis- 
cussion. The panel was composed of 
Don Butler, Michael Grithn, Morgan 
Stock, and Fred McMahon. Butler 
touched upon the academic question: 
how does the college fulfill the needs of 
the student transferring to the univer- 
sitye Butler's answer was that the junior- 
terminal for many 
large centers. 


college level was 


students removed from 
Consequently, a general education pro- 
gram seemed to be the solution. Griffin 
outlined the program and offerings at 
San Francisco City College, while Mor 
yan Stock presented the situation as it 
exists at Monterey Peninsula College. 
The last speaker, Fred McMahon, ap 
the success oF 


failure by questioning the success of 


proached question of 
the junior college to meet the needs of 
the 
the with 
McMahon concluded that the junior 
college drama programs, by and large, 


student who wishes to transfer to 


university junior standing 


have not been successful because of the 
poor articulation between them and the 
universities and because the junior 
college courses do not parallel one an 


[he 


general discussion which followed in 


other in a. satisfactory manner. 


dicated that many agreed that junior 
colleges are doing a satisfactory job in 
production but an inadequate job in 


preparing the student for transfer to 


the university. The group concluded 
that this last problem is a definite area 
worth further study by the Project 


Committee 


V 


In addition to the divisional con 


ferences on ghildren’s theatre, high 


hool, and junior college theatre, three 


excellent sectional meetings (devoted 
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to opera, research, and graduate studies) 
were available 
that 
art, can be measured and predicted. He 


John Dietrich revealed 


theatre, beimg a communicative 
insisted that it is possible to employ 
theatre re 
Hubert 


division so 


predictive methodology in 
search to predetermine effect 


often raised between research, teaching, 


decried the false 
and creative production. “It is false to 


oppose these aspects of the theatre 
teacher's work one against the other be 
cause theatre is a productive art, all 
aspects of which are equal.” Norman 


Philbrick 


return to. the 


posed the problem ol eco 


nomic giaduate student 


and decried the lack of “dividends from 
made 


also some 


the 


their investment.” He 


proposals concerning practical 


aspects of the graduate program—resi 
dence, major and minor areas, and 
internships 

In the session devoted to research 
John Walker revealed that a large 


research (theses: and 


amount of critical 


dissertations) indicate graduate 


students are asserting themselves in an 


area of scholarship previously con 


sidered almost exclusively the domain 


of literature and English departments 
Wendell Cole pointed out that in spit 
of many gaps in theatre research, there 


have been an amazing number of theses 


and dissertations during the past decad 


concerned exclusively with theatre tits 


tor with a emphasis 


Jose ph 


American theatre history 


dale showed that exeprimental research 


has been carned on in’ a number of 


technical areas. Hlowever, more needs 


to be done with studies on acting and on 


audience analysis Joseph Baldwin 


reported that during the past ton years 


the number of original plays, trans 


lations, and adaptations allowed as 


theses for graduate credit has shown a 


At lease thirts 


small but steady increase 
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three schools have offered graduate 
thesis credit for origjnal plays in’ the 


past fen years 


The sectional meeting on opera was a 
there 
due to the 


Krank Magers wrote that 


lively one and, although were 


absences illness, mMessaves 


were read 
the correct style of operatic production 
is to be found “only by returning to the 
best traditional manner.” He denounced 
the present trend toward productional 
innovation which often “belie the 
original intention of the librettist and 
the Herbert Stahl 


opposing point of view. He emphasized 


composer.” took an 
that the greatest need for the musician 
in opera is to arouse the largely dormant 
sense of theatre. In a stage production, 
“he can no hide behind the 
cloak of Walther Volbach 


theorized that the director's first step is 


longer 
tradition,” 
not “one of analysis of the libretto but 
an understanding of the composition.’ 
harmony of musical 


\ll agreed that 


and theatrical elements is absolutely 


essential 


« rhaps the most popular event ol 
the second day of the conference was the 
luncheon 


Hartke. 


motional pu ture personne! were rt 


pectacular planned by 


Father Gilbert {mong the 


Schnitvler, Ginger Rogers, Dore Shary, 
David Selznick, Charles Gluck, William 


Doser, Trene Dunn, and many others 


Principal speaker was Ginger Rogers, 


who praised the training ol actors and 
carried on in the 


technicians being 


shooi, and who reminded her listeners 


that this enrichment and broadening 
vas not going unnoticed by Hollywood 
kather Hartke also read a message from 
described 


sell 


expression as key personnel in combat 


President Eisenhower which 


teachers in dramatic arts and 


ing “ideological attacks on America’s 


lite 


wavy ol 


AF LA CONVENTION IN LOS ANGELES 


V1 


Phe third day of the convention held 


much in store for the delegates, with 
two excellent speakers featured at the 


Lavery 


general session. American play 


wright) Emmel discussed — the 
the day ol 


the 


place of the theatre in 


automation. He decried type of 


scholars who do too much analysis 


and not enough creative work. These 
he termed “vivisectionists of the art 
form.” A playwright’s abstract ideas are 
of little value if his plays are not being 
Motion 


picture produce 


produced 
John Houseman analyzed the w/y of 
the theatre need. He pointed out that 
the the 


the audience (which makes a tree offer ot 


essence ol theatre—the actor, 


suspension of disbeliet for the duration 
of the play), and the playwright (who 
most 


takes advantage of this)—-is the 


potent instrument of our societs 


demonstration-discussion of di 


rection techniques proved bast but 
rewarding those attending. John 
Wray Young opened the session with 


thoughtful words on the vital 


some 
necessity of traming adequate directors 
edu 


“Attention to the director at all 


cational and post graduate levels is out 


surest way to increase the quality of 
the American theatre Demonstrations 
followed, with Arthur Ballet directing a 


Town and Warren 


and 


scene from Ow 


doing a right wrong method of 


staging scenes from A spirited 
panel session discussed the demonstra 


Iwo sessions were devoted to techni 


cal demonstrations Phe two papers 


presented at the first meeting concerned 
Mel 


Lighting’ 


“Simpliaty Design’ (Hugo 
and ‘Minimum 
McGee) Melchione 


simplicity not only as a frequent COO 


chione) 
(Berry discussed 
but as a constantly 


McGee em 


nome Necessity 


virtue while 


desirable 


phasized that the production should be 
analogous with the lighting available, 
and that one should not choose a play 
that would suffer because of improper 
lighting 

Nord 


In the next technical 


W hited 


struction materials and technique and 


session 


strom discussed new 


showed how several recent commercial 


developments will have exciting the 
atrical application, Speaking on light 
Joel 


Rubin indicated that the present think 


ing research and development, 
ing behind equipment design is the 
desire to achieve “precise and exacting 
control over all of the controllable prop 


Adix 


some thoughts on the problem of techni 


erties of light.” Vern advanced 
cal developments 

Phe convention closed on a delight 
ful evening spent in Pasadena at a ban 
quet and later at an excellent produc 


At the 


banquet Paul Gregory made some ob 


tion by the Pasadena Playhouse 


servations in the art of being a pro 


American theatre today 


that it 


ducer in the 
is his and Charles 
tuke a 


He revealed 
Laughton’s ambition “to yieat 


piece of literature across the 


cach vear.” He testified to the interest 


of some persons in commercial theatre 
himself among them, in interpreting the 
classics and in bringing the tmterpreta 
numbers of people ind 


tion to. large 


establish for himself a kinship 


theatre 


sentimental 


the 


with Gregory 


educational 


claimed he was not about 


the Broadway theatre, which he referred 


o as “an industrial block mid mot oa 


Ni York 


theatre 


Vil 


Angeles convention will un 


hie Los 


doubtedly be one of 


remembered as 
the most star-studded conferences of re 


AR TA histors 
that the 


cent This seems to sug 


vest meeting will be remem 


bered only for the delightful and memo 


= i 
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‘ 


able but nonetheless somewhat super 


ficial trappings. In reality the 1955 con- 
well. The 
provocative sessions on playwriting, find 


vention had substance as 


ing theatre magic, graduate studies, as 
well as many others, have left enduring 
proof that it was not all mere rhetoric. 
Rather, dedicated people of the theatre 
had 


country to deliberate, evaluate, and con 


come from many sections of the 
in an intelligent. and leavening 
the the 


American theatre 


jecture 


way—about present state of 
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The spark that Frank Whiting ig- 
nited by his careful planning of the 
1955 program will be fanned for some 
time to come by the imagination and 
industry of the delegates. Jack Morri- 
son, who succeeds to the onerous task of 
planning the 1956 convention, is al- 
ready at work formulating another pro- 
gram to appeal to AETA members, Let 
us hope that it will make a visit to Chi- 
cago this coming Christmas as valuable 
an experience as was the rewarding trek 


to Los Angeles. 


DRAMA WITH AND FOR CHILDREN: 
AN INTERPRETATION OF TERMS 


ANN VIOLA* 


INTRODUCTION 


Many people seem to hold the mis 
taken impression that the function of 
the children’s theatre is to train little 
children to get up on a stage and act, 
and there is even some confusion among 
children’s theatre folk themselves, as to 
where creative drama ends, and formal 
children’s theatre begins. It seemed in 
evitable, therefore, that an authoritative 
would have to be issued, 
the 
theatre and creative dramatics, and at 


the 


statement 


clarifying meaning of children’s 


tempting to show relationship 


between them. 


For this purpose, The Children's The 
atre Conference created a committee in 
195%, Consisting of seven acknowledged 
leaders of the profession, some of them 
known to hold conflicting opinions on 
the very subject for which they were 
asked to present a unified opinion. For 
two years they have labored, under able 


and patient chairmanship. To find the 


words for defining so elusive and con 
troversial thing as this, and to reach 

*The Committee of the Childre Theatre 
Conference appointed fo prepare thi Report 
consisted of the following members Isabel 
Burger, Kenneth 1 Graham, Mouton Lau 


Dorothy Schwartz, Sara Spencer, Winifred Ward 
and Ann Viola, Chairman. The “Introduction” 
was written by Sara Spencer, Director of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference at the time that 


this Report was prepared 


agreement among seven such people as 
those who have signd their names to 
achievement of 

the resulting 


this document, is an 
large proportions, and 
statement is a triumph of reason, charity, 


and public spirit. 


The ‘Theatre 
has not asked its general membership 
to subscribe to the 
here, but it offers this “Interpretation” 
as the composite thinking of seven peo- 
names 
members to 


Children’s Conference 


convictions stated 


who do not their 
lightly. And it 
use this document as a springboard for 
their own thinking, in interpretating 


their work to their respective localities. 


sign 


ple 


urges its 


Tur Revort 


[here. appears to be a need for a 
concise Clarification of terms regarding 
drama in its modern use with children 
and for children. Since the Children’s 
Theatre Conference is representative in 
its membership of the educational, the 
community, and the professional Chil 
dren's ‘Theatre, we believe that it 
devolves upon us to clarify the termi 


nology which is now generally accepted 


Founded in ig44, the Children’s The 
atre Conference is a division of the 
American Educational Theatre Associ 


ation Consequently, we are concerned 


with the broad field of the children’s 
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living drama’ as it 


relates to the total 


personal development of the child 


concerning 
lowed by 
ts 


each to the 


The following questions, often asked 


fol 


Valbious 


children’s drama, are 
definitions of its 
the 


showing relationship — of 


others: 


What is included in the term Ciitomen’s 

\. in which plays, 
written by playwrights, are presented 
hy living actors for child audiences 
Ihe players may be adults, children, o1 
a combination of the two. Lines are 
memorized, action is directed, sceners 
and costumes are used. In the formal 
play the director, bending every effort 
toward the primary purpose of offer 
ing a finished product for public en 
tertainment, engages the best actors 
available and subjects them to the 
strict discipline réquired of any cre 
ative artist recognizing his obligation 
to the spectator 

KB. Curative Deamarics, in which children 
with the guidance of an imaginative 
teacher or leader create scenes 
plays and perform them with im 
provised dialogue and action. Per 
sonal development of players is the 
goal, rather than the satisfaction of 
a child audience. Scenery and = cos 
tumes are rarely used. If this informal 
drama is presented before an audience 
it is usually in the nature of a dem 
onstration 

What shouid a child audience get from 

secing a play? 

\ fhe joy of believing in an illusion 
as a story comes alive upon the stage 

BK. Standards of taste which improve with 
true att experience 

The understanding and appreciation 
of life values drawn from human ex 
periences as portrayed on the stage 

Db. The basis for becoming a discriminat 
ing adult audience of the tuture 

What should a player gain from parti 

ipating in a produ 

tion, 

tCTC is concerned also with the fields of 


radio, television, and motion pictures for chil 


they are beyond the of this 


but sope 


presentation 
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\. Faperience in being an integral part 


of a successful cooperative undertak 
ing 

B. An artists’ pride in creating an illusion 
of reality for an audience 

( An 


deepening an actor's experience in his 


opportunity for increasing and 


craft 
D. The understanding which comes from 
study of character 


an intensive one 


in relation to others 


What activities are included in Caprative 
DRAMATIC’ 
\. Dramatic Play 

OFf Littl Children. The imagina 


tive play in which a child relives 


familiar experiences and explores 
new ones. In so doing he “tries 
on lite” and begins to understand 


people and social relations. Ex 


amples of various phases of dra 
imitative sound and 


matic play 


acting out bits of nursery 
expe 


ompanions, 


actions; 


rhymes and familiar home 
riences, 
make-believe in playing with toys; 


imag 


imaginary 


dramatic use of rhythms 


inative play after hearing poems, 
and stories. Little 


attempt 


at pattern or plot, 
e Ot Older Children 
of musical moods; characterizations 


Interpetauion 


suggested by rhythms; original 
pantomimes, charades; improvised 
bits from literature, social studies 


Story Ihe creating of 


an improvised 


Dramatization 


play based upon a 


story, whether original, or from litera 
ture, history or other sources. Guided 
by a leader who tells the story and 


helps the children realize its dramatic 
possibilities, they plan the play and 
act it with spontaneous dialogue and 
Only a small unit of the story 
is played at The 
evaluates the work after each playing 


action 


one time group 


and gradually develops a complete 


play 


( Creative Plays Developed to the Point 
Where They 
[his may be an integrated project with 


Approach Formal Plays 


the play at the center. In school it is 


often the culmination of a study of 


a country, a movement, a period, 


DRAMA WITH 


\ND FOR CHILDREN 


et Research done in social studies 


or background materials enriches a 


book or story chosen as the basis of 


the play As the play is developed 


over a period of several months, the 
children are designing and making 
simple scenery and properties in arts 
and crafts. Songs and dances are 
learned in music and gymnasium pe 
No learned; but 


know 


lines are the 
the 


thoroughly 


riods 


children story and charac 


ters so and have played 


the various scenes so often as they 


developed the play, that when they 


play it for the school, as they usually 


do in such cases, it moves almost as 
smoothly as a formal play 
D. The Use of Creative Dramatics in a 
Formal Play 
i. In tryouts one may set the mood 
with music for trying out royal 
personages, witches, dwarfs, et 
Short scenes may be played with 
spontaneous dialogue after hear 
ing the script read 
2 One may turn formal scenes tem 
porarily into improvisations in or 
der to achieve naturalness in 
players who tend to recite lines 
4. Improvised dialogue may be de 
veloped in crowd scenes 
V. Is there any conflict between the use of 
formal and informal drama with chil 
dren?? There should be none at all, so 


long as the objectives of each are under 


stood Ihe two should actually comple 

ment each other, For example 

A. THrarke provides stand 
ards for the children’s work in Cera 


2 Puppet 
either formal or 


rive Dramatics by helping the chil 


visualize, to be objective, to 


dren to 


play parts in such a way that they 
will be interesting to others 
CREATIVE-DRAMATICS experiences build 


appreciation for formal plays, because 
children learn much about play con 


struction as they work out their own 


plays guided by an adult who under 


stands formal drama. They come to 
and marionette shows may be 
informal, That is, the activity 


the creation of the play as well as the puppets) 
may be stressed, with the performance secondary 


and 


which 


informal 
an audience 
case the 


or the polished performance for 


may be the chief objective, in 


presentation would be formal 


know the essentials of play making 


characterization, action, dialogue, plot 


structure, climax, tempo, and team 


work Furthermore, experience in 


Crrative Dramatics is most valuable 


for those children who may act in 


CHILDREN'S productions 


( Young children up to the age of ap 
proximately eleven or twelve years 
should participate in informal drama 
exclusively, Participation in informal 
drama is a more natural expression 
for young children than is formal 
drama, Since it is spontaneous, cre 
ative drama comes from their own 
thoughts and imagining so that they 
form a habit of thinking what they 
say rather than reciting it from mem 
ory, Older children with a background 
of creative dramatics are capable of 
playing naturally in either formal or 
informal drama, 

VI. What values would a child gain from 
Carative Deamatics in addition to enjoy 
ment? 

\. Experience in thinking creatively and 


independently, Imagination, initiative, 
and resourcefulness develop rapidly in 
the atmosphere of the skillfully guided 
DRAMATICS 


CRPATIVE class 


Practice in strongly motivated social 
cooperation 

Development of sensitivity to personal 
relationships and a deep human sym 
pathy through analyzing and playing 
situations 


Healthy 
afforded for 


varied characters in diverse 


Controlled emotional release 


constructive outlets are 


emotional drives in the dramatic stories 


and situations which are used in all 


Cararive DeamMatics classes 


Experience in thinking on his feet 
and expressing ideas clearly and effec 
The 


isation is 


tively outcome of such expe 


rience in a gain in 


poise, as well as in flexibility of body 
and voice, We Waar We Live 
AND ACT 

The beginning of an appreciation of 


a great art 


According to 


many educators and 


psychologists, Drama should 


be an 


training, 


child's 


and 


integral every 


the 


part ot 


same as 
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the graphic arts are today. Creative 
DRAMATICS children aged 
through fourteen should in- 


classes for 
four 
corporated into public private 
school curricula as well as community 
theatre 


CHILDREN'S 


recreational 
‘THEATRE, 


and programs. 
intended for 
school and 


should provide 


audiences of elementary 
junior high school age, 
these young people with an opportunity 
of viewing fine dramatic productions 
prepared for child audiences, just as 
they should have the opportunity of 
the graphic 


viewing masterpieces in 


and plastic arts and attending sym- 


phony concerts played especially for 
them. As the true functions and values 
of Creative DRAMAtTICS and CHILDREN’S 
Turatre are better known, acceptance 


should become universal. 
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GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE, 1954 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


The number of graduate theses in 
theatre reported for the calendar year of 
1954 18 249. Master's degrees accounted 
for 211 of these theses titles. There were 
38 doctorates. ‘Three institutions re 
ported graduate degrees for the first 
time in 1954. They were: Fresno State 
College, The University of Houston, 
and Utah State Agricultural College. 

The table lists all institutions which 
have reported degrees, the degrees for 
1954, and the accumulated total of this 
and previous reports. The theses titles 
have been indexed according to the fol- 
lowing categories of subject matter: 


INDEX TO MATIER 


I. THe DRamMa 
A. Individual Dramatists 
B. Dramatic Periods 
C. Dramatic Types 
D. Technique and Dramaturgy 
k. Dramatic Theorists 
Fk. Dramatic Critics 


Il. THe as MPANs OF COMMUNICATION 
\. Directing 
B. Acting 
C. The Visual Arté of the Theatre—De 

sign, Construction, Lighting, Costume 

Music 
I Dance 
Architecture 


Franklin H. Knower is a Professor of Speech 
at Ohio Slate Univerat Ihe degrees of 
Estelle ©. Elliott and Gilbert D. Goodsell were 
erroneously attributed in the 1955 issue of the 
Journal of Fducational Dramatics to Utah 
These degrees were conterred by the University 
of Virginia 


G. Administration 
H. Playwriting 

I. ‘Translations 

J. Production 


The in rts SoctaL Function 


A. The Religious Theatre 

B. The Political Theatre 

( The Fducational Theatre 
D. the Therapeutic Theatre 
The Children's Theatre 

F. The Community Theatre 
G. The Commercial Theatre 
International Theatre 


MPFANS OF COMMUNICATION 


\. Motion Pictures 
B. Radio 
Television 


(1954) 
I. THe Deama 


A. Individual Dramatists 

1478. Baranoff, Nicholas. Some Aspects of 
The Symbolism of Jean Giraudoux. University 
of Tulsa, M.A 

1479. Barnhill, James Oris. Jose Ferret 
Yale University, MFA 

i480. Davis, Sara Margaret. An Analysis and 
Evaluation of the Theory and Practice of David 
Belasco as a Director. Cornell University, M.A 

1481. Hawes, David Stewart. John Brougham 
as American Playwright and Man of the 
Theatre. Stanford University, Ph.D 

1482. Hobbs, Elizabeth Bond. The Plays of 
Robert Sherwood on the New York Professional 
Stage. University of Washington, M.A 

1484. Hobbs, Robert Louis. The Plays of 
John Van Druten on the New York Professional! 
Stage. University of Washington, MA 

1444. Jones, Farle I An Analysis of the 


Critical Writings of Kenneth Macgowan as 
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rion OF IN BY AND Lyrrs OF DEGREES SINCE 

Master I heses Doctor's Theses lotal Degrees 

Oth Vear oth Year (With Thesis) 

Jotal 1954 lotal For 6 Years 
\labama, University of 4 
Arizona, University of 4 1 
Institute of Chicago 25 25 
Kavlor University 4% it 
Kolb Jones University 6 6 
Boston University 9 15 15 
Green State University 2 10 10 
Bradley University i 2 2 
Krigham Young University 6 6 
California at Los Angeles, Univ. of HM 4 14 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 26 2b 
Catholic University 22 150 150 
Colorado, University of 6 6 
(Colorado State College of Education 1 ! 
Columbia University Leachers College 1 
Cornell University 4 4 16 40 
Denver University 74 9% 
Depauw University i 
Emerson College 14 
Florida, University of 14 
Florida State University i 5 2 5 4 
Fordham University 15 
Fresno State College 
George Washington University 
Hardin Simmons University 2 2 
Hawaii, University of 5 A 
Houston, University of 
linois, University of 6 17 
Indiana State Teachers Coll, Lerre Haute 
Indiana University 20 1 21 
lowa, State University of 5A 7 2% 76 
Ithaca College 2 2 
Johns Hopkins University 4 
kansas, University of 2 4 "4 
kansas City, University of 4 % 
Kansas State College 
Kansas State Teachers College 2 2 
Kent State University 
Louisiana State University 1 
Marquette University 5, 5 
Miami, University of 2 2 
Michigan, University of 4 74 4 Ky 
Michigan State College 6 26 2b 
Minnesota, University of 12 
Mississippi, University of { 1 
Missouri, University of 2 1 4 
Nebraska, University of 9 
New York University i 4 
North Carolina, Coiwversity of 71 71 
Northwestern University 14 1% 
Occidental College 
Ohio State University jo 4 6 
Ohio Universits 1% 
Ohio Wesleyan niversity { 1 
Oklahoma, University of 18 
Oregon, University of 8 8 
Pacific, College of the 6 6 
Pennsylvania State University 6 6 
Pittsburgh, University of 7 7 
Oueens College 4 
Richmond Professional Institute 7 7 
University % % 


Louis 


Saint 
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DistRIBUTION OF Dronres iN THEATRE BY SCHOOLS AND Typrts of Drckrrs Stxer 


Master's [Theses Doctor's Theses Degrees 
Year Oth Year (With Thesis) 
lotal For 6 Years 


San Jose College 
Smith College 
South Dakota, University of 
Southern California, University of 
Southern Illinois University 
Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 
Sul Ross State College 
Svracuse University 
femple University 
Tennessee, University of 
fennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State College 
lexas, University of 
fexas Christian University 
lexas State College for Women 
lexas Technological College 
fulane University 
fulsa, University of 
Utah, University of 
Vtah State Agricultural College 
Virginia, University of 
Washington, State College of 
Washington, University of 
Wayne University 
Western Reserve University 
West Texas State College 
West Virginia University 
Whittier College 
Wichita, University of 
Wisconsin, University of 
Wyoming, University of 
Yale University 

[Totals 


Published in Newspaper and Magazine Articles Gwyn's Company of Ann Arbor, Michigan 
U.C.L.A., M.A University of Michigan, MOA 
1485. Lemcke Norman Rohde J: Ihe 1492. Weiss, Sister Mo Ignatia Influences on 
Moliere Role. Yale University, MFA the Life of Stanislavski Conditioning His 
1486. Leonard, James Marshall American Dramatic Theory. Cathohe University of Amer 
Reaction to Ibsen, \ Study of the New York ica, M.A 
Productions and Critical Reviews North Caro 
lina Universitv, M.A B. Dramatic Period 
1487. Lueders, Robert Carl. An Analysis of 149% Bellanca, Horace \ \. History of 


the Comic techniques Used by J. Barrie Stagecraft in America From and Its 


in The Admirable Crichton. Stanford Univer Relation to the Drama of the Period Catholie 
sity, M.A University of America, MOA 
1488. Maurer, Doris Ann William Soroyvan’s 1494. Denton, Clarence The Non Commer 
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Theatre in Keokuk, lowa, From i875 Uni 


versity of Michigan, M.A 


1qoo 


1494. Hyde, Stuart Walker. The Representa- 
tion of the West in American Drama, 1449-19:7 
Stantord University, PhD 

1499. Kaiser, Norman |. A History of the 
German Theatre of Milwaukee From i#s0 to 
University of Wisconsin, MS 

injoo. Kelly, Martin P The Albany, New 
York, Theatre From igoo-igio. Catholic Uni 
versity of America, M.A 

1401. Loney, Glenn Meredith, Dramatizations 
of American Novels, 1goo-igi7. Stanford Uni 
versity, PhD 

1,02, McKinney, Treysa Dorene Seely \ 


Study of the Background and History of the 
Medieval Drama in France and England. Baylor 
MA 


Stolzenback 


University, 


Norma The History of 


the Theatre in Toledo, Ohio, From its Be 
ginnings Until University of Michigan 
PhD 

1504. Thompson, Isabel Cecilia Amateur 
Theatiicals in St. Louis, Missouri, 
State University of lowa, Ph.D 

1905. Watters, Don Albert. The Pictorial in 
English Theatrical Staging, Ohio 
State University, Php 


Welsh, Willard, Jr. The 
tion of the Male Protagonist in Serious Ameri 


Chatracteriza 


can Drama, 1867-1920. Stanford University 
PhD 

1407. Yocum, Jack H. A History of Theatre 
in Houston, i&46-1954. University of Wiscon 


sin, PhD 

Dramati ly pes 
1,04. Brown, Rev 
Analysis of the Tragic 
O'Neill and Maxwell Anderson 
America, M.A 


Jeremiah, A Comparative 


Theories of Eugene 
Catholic Uni 


versity of 


14,09. Gabbard, Earnest Glendon. An fs 
perimental Study of Comedy. State Universit 
of Iowa, PhD 

1510, Lahrman, Ardyth Alice Ihe Medea 
Myth in Classic Tragedy. Indiana University, 
MA 

init. Lord, Howard, The Importance of a 


Self Recognition Scene to Aristotle's Theory of 
Tragedy as Seen in Five Selected Plays. Catholic 


M.A 
Gifford Wendel 
A Study of the Plays of 
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University of America, 


Wingate Poetic 
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r. Eliot and W. H 
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Cornell Univer 


Young, Hershey 


Drama: The 
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History 
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Kabuki and Meaning of 
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the Essential Elements of its Theatre Art Form 


Indiana Universitv, Ph.D 


D. Techniques and Dramaturgy 


1914. Barrows, Harold Wilson. Some Aims 
and Contributions of the Tributary Theatre 
University of Tulsa, M.A 


isis. Ellis, Brobury Pearce. Creative Re 
lationships Between Dramatist, Actor and 
Audience in the Acted Play. Cornell Univer 


ity, PhD 
Hugh D \ 
Ireatments of the 


1516 hitvgerald 


Comparative 
Analysis of Fallen 
Woman as a Sympathetic Character in Ameri 
Catholic 


Three 


can Drama University of America, 


MLA 

i517. Funck, Leah Ulnah. Rythm in Play 
writing, Acting and Dhirecting. Ohio State 
University, M.A 

1518. Golden, Joseph The Position and 


Theatre in-the-Round in the 
‘University of Illinois, Ph.D 
Grandstaff, Russell J. A Study of the 
Fechnique of Development of Selected Char- 
acters in Four Plays by Sidney Howard. Bowling 
University, M.A 


Character” of 
United States 


Green State 
A Study of 
Audience Reaction to Three Methods of produc 
University of Nebraska, M.A 
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1520. Koontz, George Fuederick. 
ing a Play 
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M.A 

Moody, Stanley 
Study of the Concentrations of Audience Interest 
State 
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Everett. Experimental 
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Comic Theory University of America, 
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Marie Therese. Historical 


Dramatic 
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University of America 
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ws 
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Stanford University, 
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University, Ph.D 

1528. Wood, Mary Alice Wilson 
Standards for Reviewing 


Texas State College for Women, M.A 


Criteria of 
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Plays 
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\. Directing 


1529. Alston, Earl C. A Comparative Study 
Methods and 
Directing in the American Theatre From 1go0 


Agricultural and Industrial 


on the Techniques of Play 
1950. Tennessee 
State University, M.A 
1530. Conger, George FE. Director's Manual 
and Prompt Book for Philip Bonney’s Second 
Threshold. University of South Dakota, M.A 
1531. Deam, William L. A 
Study of Miss Laura Justine Bonstelle-Stuart 
With an Fvaluation of Her Contributions to 
Iheatre World. University of 


Biographical 


the Modern 
Michigan, Ph.D 
1592. Fry, Zenas Brent. An _ Evaluation of 
Chapter I, The Emergence of the Director, of 
Directing the Play, by Toby Cole and Helen 
K. Chinoy. Miami University, M.A 
1534. Gill, John 


Director's Manual and 


Prompt Book for the Original Play, Con 


sequence, by Wayne S. Knutson. University of 
South Dakota, M.A 

1534. Leach, Wilford. The Function of the 
Director Under the Stanislavsky System. Uni 
versity of Illinois, M.A 

1535. Rangeler, Dwight. Problems of Di 
rection Involved in the Production of 1 Have 
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Green State University, M.A 

1536. Royer, Bonnie Jean. No Exit and The 


Happy Journey as Problems in Play Direction 
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University of Kansas, M.A 
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B. Acting 
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Salvini, 182q-1916. Yale University, MFA 
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Theory of Oral and Bodily Expression Univer 
sity of Illinois, M.A 
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1541. Ericson, Study of Stage 
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Indiana University, M.A 


1542. Flick, Clarence FE Ihe Production 
and Evaluation of a Sound Motion Picture on 
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western University, Ph.D 

1543. Lanser, Howard W. Burgess Meredith 
Yale University, M.F.A 

1544. Milstead, Marian McAllister, Elizabeth 
The Queen, A Study and Presentation of the 
Character, Queen Elizabeth, in Maxwell And- 
erson’s play. University of Wyoming, M.A 

1545. Rowley, Richard Melvin. Characteri- 
zations of Creon in Classical Drama. Stanford 
University, M.A 

1549. Spencer, Donald C. St. fohn Hankin 
University of Wisconsin, M.S 

1547. Stolarevsky, Janet M. Martyn Green 
His Career in Gilbert and Sullivan.) University 
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Harlequin. Yale University, M.F.A 
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Study of 
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Michigan, M.A 
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Yale University, M.F.A 
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cathe North Carolina University, M.A 
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16128 Production 
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cago, M.F.A 
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M.A 
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Bernard Shaw 
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Chekhov M.F.A. 
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i642. Myers, Addison Michael 
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for Valentin Kataev's Squaring the Circle 
versity of Texas, M.F.A 

1634. O'Connell, Sister Colman 
Study and Text of T. S. Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral, Catholic of America, 
M.F.A. 

1645. Psacharopoulos, Nicholas 
and Production Book of Peer Gynt, by Henrik 
Yale University, 
Ried, Paul Fugene. An Analysis 
Production Book of Playboy of the 
World, by John Millington Synge. Ohio State 
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Yale University, 
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Production Script 
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Production 
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Production 


Ibsen 
1646 and 
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1647. Roth, Michael Heriot. Production and 
Production Book of You Never Can Tell, by 
George Bernard Shaw. Yale University, M.F.A 

1648. Rutan, Abram Raymond, Lady Precious 
Stream, by S. I. Hsuing A Project in Scene 
Design. Yale University, 

1649. Saxe, Stephen Oscar { Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, by Shakespeare. A’ Project: in 
Scene Design. Yale University, MFA 

i640. Schrup, Mary K. A Production Study 


and of William Shakespeare's Macbeth as 
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University of America, M.F.A 


i641. Schutz, Walter 
and Production Book of Pygmalion by George 
Ohio State University, M.A 
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Production Study 
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1647. Wiseman, Philip Ronald. Production 
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M.F.A 
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Cornell University, M.A 


Dramatist of 
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M.A 
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A Record and 
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1952. University of South Dakota, M.A 
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Marsteller, Paul Nevin. Problems and 
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Education and 
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Bay City Handy High School. Michigan State 
College, M.A 
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{ Washington, M.A 
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M.A 
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Secondary Program. University of Virginia 


166q. Silverthrone Carolyn 


General Education. State University of Lowa 


PhD 
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High 
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107 Smoot James Platform Theatre 
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Lniversity of Michigan, PhD 
1072 Winter Roberta Powers \ Plan for 
a Coordinated Speech and Drama Program 
for the University Center in Georgia New 
York University, D kd 
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io74. Harlan, Betty LaVerne Ihe Value of 
i [heater as an Integrating Experience 


Baylor 


[niversity, MLA 


The Children's Theatre 


Walter Ihe Production, 
Management of a 
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Direction and Touring 


Piay Longstocking. Boston 
University, M.S 
i675. Clark, \ Method of Re 
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Children's 


Anna May 


Dramatics Material and a Study of the 
Results. Michigan State College, M.A 

1676. Dill, Muriel Rees. A Children’s The 
atre Handbook (Dramatic Instruction for the 
Five and Six Year Old Syracuse University, 
MEA 

1677. Haney, John Bo Dramatic Material 
for Summer Camps. University of Michigan, 
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Original Three Act Play for Children. Smith 
College, M.A 
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i079. Abrahamzon, Kenneth 7 \ History 
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Community University of Wisconsin 
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Theatre in Virginia: Summary of Activity 
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MEA 
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Lniversity of lowa, PhD 
Grant M Benedict Debar 
Lous Mis 


University of lowa 


State 

16044. Herbstruth 
ind the Grand Opera House in St 
sour, from State 


Php 


- 


Hill, West 
the Macauley's 


Stale 


\ Study of 
hentuch 
University of lowa, PhD 
blaine. An Historical 
it the Jack 


Lhompson, Js 
Pheatre in Louisville 
1474 1560 
1686. Parramore, Annie 
Presentations 


Study of Theatrical 


Florida) Opera 
MIA 
Lioyvd M. Racine 
Histor inet 
Wisconsin 
Historical 


Activities in 


niversity of 


1087 Iripp Wisconsin) 


Management 


MS 


Summer I heatre 


William 


Professional 


West Kissell 


eatre 


Studs of 


from January, 1474 to 


Universit M.A 


blorida 
Florida 


allahassee, 


State 


November, 1844 


H. The International Theatre 


luice M Survey of the 


Emerson College, M.A 


Moncey 
Chinese Theatre 

Selfors, Sherry. The 
and the Icelandic Way of 


Washington, M.A 


National Iheatre 
Life 


University of 


1\ MEANS OF COMMUNICATIO 


Pictures 


A VMotion 


Merrill The Child im the 
Middle An FKducational Motion Picture 
University of California at Los Angeles, M.A 


Cane Robert Communication 
Ihrough Photography (An Analysis of Picture 
Survey Boston University, MS 

1693. Cohen, Kobert Carl, The Color of 
Man (A Film) U.C.LA, M.A 


Julian Burgoyne The Canterbury 
Pilgrim Play. Set in igth 
Fngland. UCLA. M 


Technique and 


Cantury 


Adap- 


Kapur, Jit I 
tation of Stage Plays for the Movies. University 
of Southern California, MUA 

Keber Sister Marie Fleurette Ob 


jectives of the Drama Program in the Catholic 


Women's Liberal Arts College. Catholic Uni 
versity of America, M.A 

1647. Larkin, Rev, Joseph M. Jesuit Drama 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
An Instrument for Religious Training. Catholse 
University of America, MLA 

1698. Perkins, Walter Berry lreasure in a 
Garbage Can: The Record of a Thesis Film 
Production. t M.A 

i6qg. Schaefer, Gerald The Child in the 
Viddle’ An Educational Motion Picture Script 
UC.L.A MEA 

Sinry, Wadid Mohammed. An Analyti 
cal Survey of Interior Lighting for Mono 
chromatic Theatrical Motion Pictures. Univer 
sity of Southern California, M.A 

Wali Abdul Jabber lowhiq Ihe 
Fducational System Iraq and the Use of 
Films as an Aid for Instruction. UCLA, MLA 

KB. Radia 

Callahan, Stephen C. Directing Radio 
Drama in the Wayne University Broadcasting 
Workshop. Wayne University, M.A 

i703. Davis, Richard Harding. Series of 
Scripts for Fducational Radio Programming, 
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Based on American Folk Songs From 1775 to 
UC.L.A., M.A 
1704. Jensen, Florence O. A Study of the 


Organization, Growth, and Philosophy of the 
Cooperative Broadcasting 
With 


Lowell — Institute 


Council From 1946 to 1951 Emphasis 


Upon Programs Furnished Local Commercial 
Stations in the Boston Area. Boston University, 
MS 

1705. Maruyama, Wilson — Eiichi Stated 
lechniques of Radio Dramatic Writing. Stan 
ford University, M.A 

i706. Mills, Mary J. A Study of the Use of 
Radio Dramatization in the High School 


Fnglish Classroom and Its Effects on the Stu 


dent's Comprehension of Literature. University 
of Michigan, M.A 


1707 Sprinthall, 


Some Psy 


Reaction to 


Richard C 


chological Factors in Audience 


Radio Commercials. Boston University, M.S 
( Television 
170%. Allingham, Robert Use of Motion 
Picture in Television Broadcasting. Uni 


M.A 
Gerald An 
Adaptation of 


versity of Houston, 
Beckwith, 
Involved in the 


The Father for 


1709 Analysis of 
the Problems 


August Strindberg’s Pelevision 


Michigan State College, M.A 
i710. Bradley, Harry, fi fhe Psychological 
Effects of ‘Television, Boston University, M.S 


Writing and 
Film for Tele 
MLA 
\ Study; of the 


Practices 


John Melvin 
Recreational 


Davidson 
Production of a 
Stantord University, 


John Aaron, Ji 


hquipment Facilities 


vision 
i7iz. Davis 


Lighting and 


in Ten Mid West Television Stations. State 
University of lowa, M.A 
1714. Fogarty, Joseph fF Programming for 


Educational Television. Boston University, MS 

1714. Fried, Anton R. A Comparative Study 
of the Visual Element in TV Using Blind 
and Sighted Control Groups. Boston University 
MLS 

i715. Goldman, Allan L. Criteria for Success 
ful Ultra High) Frequency Operation 
Boston University, M.S 

1716. Haynes, Olive Durham Ihe Pro 
duction and Staging of Television Dance 
Ohio State University, MLA 


1717. Jost, Leroy F. Adaptation and Presen 


tation of Plays for Television, Marquette Uni 
M.A 

1718. Lehmann, Klaus Julius 

Study of the Production Methods of Three Lives 


Ihree Filmed 


versily, 
A Comparative 
Television Shows. University 
M.A 


and 


of Southern California, 


GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE, 

171g. Levonian Fdward Puzant Stereo 
scopic Cinematography Its Analysis With 
Respect to Transmission of A Visual Image 
University of Southern California, M.A 

1720. Lundgreen, Ralph. The Boy With a 

Cart, by Christopher Fry: A Production Thesis 
Brigham Young University, M.A 

1721. Mills, Jay, Adaptation of Stage Acting 
Principles to Acting for Lelevision, University 
of Michigan, M.A 


i722. Mitchell, Lettice Creative lelevision 
by Community Groups. Boston University, MES 
Peckinpah, David Samuel. An Analysis 


1723 


of the Method Used in Producing and Directing 


a One-Act Play for the Stage and for a Closed 
Circuit Television Broadcast University of 
Southern California, MLA. 
vy Shank, Jack Adaptation of a Play to 
the Medium of Television. Bradley l niversity 
MEA 
Springer, Marilyn Harris. The Theatre 
and Television—The Comedy of a Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife, by Anatole France 


Adapted for Television, University of Oklahoma, 
M.F.A 


i726. Stedman, Raymond William. An In 
vestigation of the Present Problems in Feature 
Film Programming in the Los Angeles Tele 
vision Field University of Califorma, M.A 


DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1955 


ALBERT E. JOHNSON* 


Following is the fourth annual publi 
cation by the AE TA Bibliography Proj 


ect of doctoral dissertations in progre 


throughout the country during 1455 
and early 1956. For the third year the 
survey has been conducted 
tion with Professor Jeffrey Auer of the 


University of Virginia, head of a similar 
study for Spe ech Monograph: 

In the May, 195% 
tional Theatre Journal, 


nual report was first restricted to doe 


the / duc a 


when 


issue of 


the an 


toral projects, 164 entries were pub 
lished, In 1954 there were 7g, and last 
year 68 Phe present survey contains 
only 4g titles. Several colleges and uni 


versities regularly listed in previous 1s 
sues have not reported entries this year 


Most of the entries below furnish the 


following information: the researcher's 


name, working tithe of the project, in 


stitution, facults suUperyisol and ex 


pected date of completion 
I DeamMa 


\ Indundual Dramatists 


Brooking, Jack Ihe Influence of the 
Trial Notes on Five Major Joan of Are Plays 
Western Reserve, Arthur Fo White, 1956 

499. Clugston, George. An Edition of Thom 
Albert EF. Johnson is Chairman of the Depart 


men of Speech at the Texas College of {rts 
and Industries 
the 


Albert 


Project on Bibliograp 


Chairman 


Jol nson 


is Lodge { Looking Glasse for London and 
Ingland) Michigan, G. B. Harrison 

ty. Crist. Robert Louis Percy MacKaye 
Poet-Diramatist Florida, H. P. Constans, 1957 


Crosby, Robert R Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow as a Dramatist. Indiana, Hubert 
©. Heffner, Richard Moody, and Lee Norvelle, 
1058 

416. Deer, Harnet Hall. Search for 


Frank M 
Deer, Irving. Ibsen's Search for Dramatic 
Minnesota, FE. W. Ziebarth, 
Jolin W The Comedies of John 
Michigan, Paul Mueschke 


Martin 


Whiting, 1957 


letaphor. Minnesota 


Form 


415. Crace, 


Drvden 
Augustus ‘Thomas 


Materials 


Hatcher 


Dramatist of American Indiana 


a5 a 
Hubert ¢ Heffner, Richard Moody, and Lee 
Norvelle, 1958 


320. Johnson, Robert Philip Barry's Com 
eds Indiana, Hubert Heffner, Richard 
Moody, and Lee Norvelle, 1958 

Levin, Milton S. N. Behrman: the 
Operation and Dilemmas of the Comic Spirit 


Michigan, Paul Mueschke 
j2z. Link, Gloria. Ronald Duncan, a Con 
temporary British Playwright. Wisconsin, 1956 


kdition of 
Michi 


\ Critical 


Humorous Courtier 


24. Morillo, Marvin 
James Shirley's Tlie 
Mueschke 


Charles M 


van, Paul 


j24. Parker John Howard Payne's 


Career as a Dramatist. Indiana, Hubert ¢ 
Heffner, Richard Moody, and Lee Norvelle 

25, leschan, Walter EF. vB. Factors Con 
tributing to the Writing of Franz Grillparzer’s 


dem der liigt 
and Wendell Cole 

Wall, Richard. An Fdition of 
Middleton's Faire Mavde of ¢ heape Syde 
man, BO Harrison 


Sole Comeds We 


Philbrich 


Stanford, Nor 

man 

I homas 
Mict 
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B Dramatic Periods 


No entries) 


C. Dramatic 1] ype 


427. Elrod, James F. The Earl Develop 
ments of Realism in the American Drama. In 
diana, Hubert C. Heffner, 1958 

428. Jones, Leo M. The Characterization of 
the Chief Male Comic Characters in American 
Drama from i870 to 1914. Indiana, Hubert C 
Heffner, Richard Moody, and Lee Norvelle 
1955. 

329. Quayle, Calvin. Humor in Tragedy 
Minnesota, David W. Thompson, iq56 


D Technique and Dramaturg 


330. Bost, James § The Relation of the 
Characterization of Shakespeare's Tragic Pro 
tagonists to the Dramatic Structure. Indiana, 
Hubert C. Heffner, Richard Moody, and Lee 
Norvelle, 1958 

$31. Harris, Richard Dramatic Structure 
and Technique in the Plays of Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird. Indiana, Hubert C. Heffner 
Richard Moody, and Lee Norvelle, 165% 


Dramatic Theorists 


No entries) 


| Dramatic Crities 


342. Haugen, Ralf H A Study of the 
American Drama Critics’ Reaction to the Plays 
of August Strindberg. Minnesota, Kenneth I 
Graham, 1957 

444. Kussrow, Van. The Defense of the [he 
atre and Drama in) American Writings Prior 
to the Civil War. Indiana, Hubert C. Heffner 
Richard Moody, and Lee Norvell 

444. McNeely, Jerry ¢ Ihe Reviewing and 
Criticism of Brooks Atkinson. Wisconsin, Ron 
ald EF. Mitchell, 1956 

435. SMephenson, fim Bob. Theatre Criticism 
of Percy Fitzgerald. Michigan, Hugh 7. Norton 


1956 


Tae as Means or 
\ Directing 


Meter John Van Lou Jouvet Stage 
Director. Florida, H. P. Constans, 165% 


B. Acting 


No entries) 


( The Visua {ris of the Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 

437. Davis, Jed H., Jr. A Study of the Art 
of Scenic Design and Staging for Children’s 
Pheatre. Minnesota, Kenneth L. Graham, 1957. 

435. Preston, Lillan. Philippe Jacques de 
Loutherbourg: Century Romantic Painter 
and Scene Designer. Florida, H. P. Constans, 


39. Burton, May Elizabeth A Study of 
Music as an Integral Part of American Drama: 


Florida, H. P. Constans, 1956 


340. Clevenger, Janice Ihe Relation of Far- 
ly English Comic Opera to French Opera 
Comique. Indiana, Hubert C. Heffner, Richard 


Moody, and Lee Norvelle, toss 


Dance 


341. Moulton, Robert D. Choreography for 
Musical Comedy on the New York Stage from 
192g to 1954. Minnesota, Frank M. Whiting, 

Mrchitecture 


No entries) 


{dministration 


No entries) 


H. Playwriting 


(No entries) 


Translations 


442. Welker, David A Translation of 
Plautus’ Rudens with Full Production Plans. 


Minnesota, Frank M. Whiting, 1956 


Production 


No entries) 


Lite aree in tts 


The Religtou Theatre 


No entries 


B. The Political Theatre 


(No entries) 


( The Educational Theatre 


14. Irving, George W An Analysis of the 


blesxible Theatre by Means of the Spectator 


Performer Situation. Stanford, Norman P 


brick and Wendell Cole, tq56 


I) The Vherapeuts Theatre 
No entries 
The Children’s Theatre 


444. Helstien, Melvyn B. Child Development 
Children’s ‘Theatre 


Graham 


Concepts as Applied to 


Minnesota, Kenneth I 1957 


lhe Theatre 


Community 


Theatrical 
Western 


445. Neeson, Jack \ History of 


Activities in) Wilmington, Delaware 
Reserve, Arthur F. White, 1957 


G lhe Theatre 


Commercial 


Audley A 


Theatre in Minneapolis from 1557 


346. Grossman, History of the 


Professional 


1qo0, Minnesota, Frank M. Whiting, 1957 
$47. Seiger, Marvin History of the 
Yiddish Theatre in New York City. Indiana 


Heffner, Moody, and Lee 


Hubert © Richard 


Norvelle 
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Donald H 
heatres 


445 Swinney, 
Wallac 
Richard 


Stage Production 
at the Indiana, Hubert C. 


Heffner 


Moody, and Lee Norvelle, 


Hi. International Theatre 


No entries) 


IV. Retatep Means OF COMMUNICATION 


Motion Pictures 


449. Bluestone, Film 
Johns Hopkins, George Boas and 


George Versions of 
the Novel 
N. Bryllion Fagin, 1956 

BKB. Radio 


(No entries) 


C. Television 


Barton. 
Predicted and 


450. Griffith, A Comparative Anal. 
Actual Audience 
Fducational Television Pro 


Fdgar F. Willis, 


ysis Of =the 
Reaction to Four 
Michigan, 


grams 1956 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


IN MEMORIAM 
EDWARD CHARLES MABIE, 1892-1956 


America’s educational theatre lost one 
of its pioneering founders when death 
suddenly took Edward C. Mabie the 
evening of February g at his lowa City 
home. 

Professor Mabie's interests in the field 
extended far beyond the boundaries of 
the State lowa campus, 
where he headed speech and dramatic 
art from 1gz0 until his death. He will 
be remembered as a former president 


Association of Teachers 


University of 


of the National 
of Speech (1926), a vice-president of the 
National Theatre Conference (1941-39), 
one of the founders and first president 
of the American Educational ‘Theatre 
Association (1936-37), and a member of 
the advisory council to the American 
‘Theatre Council (1996-39) 

Professor Mabie quite literally built 
the lowa department from its original 
curriculum, offering a single course in 
drama, to its present size and standing 
among university departments. He es 
tablished the graduate study program 
in drama, in 340 M.A 
and 44 doctorates have been awarded 


which degrees 
to date, with Iowa being the first and 
for some time the only institution offer 
ing the latter degree in playwriting 
Edward Charles Mabie was a native 


of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, where he was 
born October 27, 1892. He earned A.B. 
and A.M. degrees at Dartmouth College 


and and 


in 1915 1916, respectively, 
taught at Dartmouth during the 1915-16 
He subsequently served on the 


of 


year. 


College 


faculties Weslevan 


(1917-18), Kentucky 
(1918-20), and the State University of 
from death, At 


Iowa he rose from assistant protessor of 


the University of 


lowa igzo0 until his 


speech and dramatic art (1920-24) to 


associate professor (1924-24) to asso 
ciate professor and head of the depart 
ment (1924-25), and to professor and 
head in He founded the Univer 


Theatre and served as its director 


1925. 
sity 
from 1926 until his death, 

Professor Mabie was awarded an hon 
orary Doctor of Fine Arts degree by 
Illinois Wesleyan College in 1952 for 
his contributions to the educational the 
atre. Other honors accorded to him in 
recent years include Phi Beta Kappa, 
June, 1955, from Dartmouth College 

A partial stroke in 1950 forced Pro 
fessor Mabie to adopt a schedule which 
restricted his physical activities to a 
more but he 
let this keep him from active participa 
tion in the department and the theatre 
Several months after suffering the stroke 


normal load, refused to 


he began conducting seminars in his 
home. As his strength returned, he re 
sumed his teaching and administrative 
schedule at the University Theatre and 
had maintained this up to the time of 
his sudden death, which came to Pro 
fessor Mabie as a result of a heart con 
dition. Surviving are his wife, Grace 
Francis Chase, and a daughter, Priscilla 
now Mrs. Thomas W. Stewart of Braden 
ton, Florida 

Beyond his well-known contributions 
Professor 


to the educational theatre, 


158 


Mabie played an important part in other 


phases of the lowa speech program. 
He was one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity Speech Climie and was responsi 
ble for an expanded program in foren 


He the 


university-level courses in radio speech 


sics. established some of first 


and production, encouraged “grass 
roots” dramatic production through an- 
nual high school and community the 
atre festivals, and originated lowa’s cur 
rent program of instruction in television 
writing and production. 

As recently as last December, Pro 
Mabie 


faith in the development of new dram 


fessor publicly reaffirmed his 
atists through education and urged that 
institutions continue to adapt their in 
structional programs to changing de 
mands. Addressing a sectional meeting 
of the Speech Association of America’s 
convention in Los Angeles, he told his 
the 


dramatic material can be supplied “only 


colleagues that demand for good 
if we use every channel of formal and in 
formal education to develop large 
group of persons who are eager to work 
the which are in 


hard in all media 


cluded in the modern theatre. There is 
no easy road to knowledge of the re 


sources of the new cinema, the modern 
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stage machines, and the electronic the- 
atre of television.” 

Continuing on the theme that more 
playwrights are “made” than “born,” 
Professor Mabie said he saw “no reason 
the 
worker the same broad preparation and 


for not demanding of dramatic 


background that we demand of workers 
fields.” 


wright, he said, “can be separated from 


in other The aspiring play 
an intense partiality to one medium 
so that he can be broad and useful to 
all.” 

President Virgil M. Hancher described 
Mabie’s 
“one of the great figures of this Umi 


Professor death as removing 
versity and of his profession,” bringing 
“toa premature end a career of excep 
tional distinction.” And Earl FE. Harper, 
the School of Fine 


Arts, said “His lines have literally gone 


director of lowa 


out to all the earth through the multi 


tude of students who have studied, 


worked and practiced their art with 
him and under his direction, and who 
are now educators in their own right, 


occupying many of the most important 


posts of leadership in universities, col 


leges and theatres everywhere.” 
ARNOLD S. GILLETTE, 
State University of Towa 


BACK COPIES OF ET] WANTED 

I am most anxious to secure back issues 
of the March, 1954 (Vol. VI, No. I) issue 
of the Theatre 


The present stock of back issues is en 


Educational Journal 
tirely depleted and I am most eager to 
be able to fill orders for complete sets 


Members 


of back issues to libraries, ete 


who have a copy of the March, 1954 
issue in good condition are, therefore, 
encouraged to send it to the Executive 
Ofhee, 


bursed at $.75, per copy. 


Kenneth L. Graham 
Treas 


where upon they will be reim 


Executive Sec’s 


ARTA 


MANUSCRIPT PLAY PROJECT 


Full-length Scripts Available for Production 


The following four plays are among 
forty-three which have been selected by 
the judges in the Project. Synopses of 
othe) plays will appear in later issues of 
the Journal 


CLIMATE OF FEAR 
By Charles Aycotk Poe 


Mr. Poe, a lawyer himself, has herein 
given us a very exciting and disturbing 
drama founded on American politics 
His fast moving story, surrounding Con 
gressman “Frank Fulton,” shows us 
very convincingly the frightening possi 
bilities that could be conceived in a 
“climate of fear” by an ambitious man 
who has no scruples as to the means he 
uses to further his own interests. Con 
gressman Fulton has his eyes set on 
the presidency and, believing that he 
can uphold his ideals when he reaches 
the White House, becomes involved with 
a machine that has the backing to put 
him in the public eye. As chairman of 
a Comittee investigating Communism 
in America he becomes the symbol of 
an almost hysterical “I Hate Comunies 
campaign which snowballs and leads 
him to a victory in the presidential cle 
tion—but a victory of a now power 
hungry man who has even dragged his 
friends under to assure his own future 
The shockingly logical movement of 
events is a very real challenge to think 


ing people of our times 


Cast: 4 women, 12 men One setting 


THE SHOEMAKER'’S HOUSE 
By Ronald Mitchell 


The Shoemaker's House is a moving 
drama of the heroic struggle of the 
humble people of a small village in 
Bohemia in face of the German occupa 
tion. Lhe plot is centered around the 
family of Ivan Martin, the village shoe 
maker,—a family that has been be 
friended by a German officer, Kessler. 
When a stranger comes into their home 

a stranger obviously 4 patriot on a 
mission of sabotage against the Germans 

they are faced with the very real de 
cision of whether or not to take part in 
the revolt against their suppression by 
sheltering this man and thereby risk 
ing the annihilation of themselves and 
perhaps the entire village, or to con 
tinue living day by day doing nothing 
in face of the enemy. Mr. Mitchell has 
given us, within the structure of his 
tense and timely story, a very delicate 
and understanding portrayal of — the 
courage and loyalty of a family fight 
ing for their unity and beliefs. The 
play has been one of the Project's most 


popular plays for production 


Cast: 4 women, 6 men One set 


A POWER OF DREAMS 


by Peter John Stephens 


This play is set on a remote Welsh 
farm about the turn of the centur 
The action begins before dawn on 


Hallows Eve, October 91, and runs for 


ito 


just a little more than twenty-four hours 


a twenty-four hours filled with the 


hunt of the night spirit hounds, for the 
built 
superstitions of the Welsh farm people 


story is upon the legends and 
We see the power of dreams at work 
through Llewelyn, a coachman for a 
wealthy landowner, to whom this power 
was handed by his father as he lay on 
his death-bed. Llewelyn predicts strange 
things that are to happen this night 
and we witness the terrifying truth of 
his words as events happen one by one 
as he has foretold them. Mr. Stephens 
has given us a very colorful story writ 
ten in the dialect of the Welsh people 

a weird chain of circumstances propelled 
by the power of dreams 


Cast: 2 women, 7 men. One basic set 


plus 2 “corner scenes.” 


THE MAN WHO WOKE UP 
By Anne Walters 


Ihis play has been described as a 
“gently humorous, tender and optimistic 
comedy” —a — show 


very appropriate 


for community theatres. It is ‘one 
of those “the-dead-not-quite-leaving the 
the 


view 


scene-completely” 
the 
the people it has known and the effect 


plots in) which 


soul of deceased remains to 
of the death upon them. ‘The story con 
Brooks 


real estate man who, at the age of 46, 


cerns Farrington, a successful 


has just died. The play opens with the 
“Shade” of Brooks standing by his bed 
side viewing his deceased form and takes 
us through the discovery of the fact that 
he has died to the final settling of his 
affairs. ‘The 
Shade 


heen going on in his business and = his 


comic situations arise as 


the finds out what has really 


home. We see the soul finding out too 
late the real values of living. It is a very 


moving and human story—an answer 
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to the universal desire of looking 


through a keyhole into our own lives 


and those of the people around us. 


Cast: § women, 11 men. Seven simple 


settings 


Other plays available through the 


Project are as follows: 

Blossom in November by Eli Popa 

Command the Morning by E. Kingsley 
Povenmire 

Corner of God by Louis Adelman 

A Cup of Fury by George Savage and 
Bill Noble 

The Day of the Faun by Archie Binns 

Even the Gods by Mildred C. Kuner 

The Four Sons of Aymon by Closson- 
Dickinson 

Giant From the South by Robert Morris 

The Golden Goose by Roberta Lanou 
ette 

The Great Magician by Lawrence Carra 

House in the Sea by Phillip Gelb and 
Cyril Heiman 

If 1 Can Have Summer by Glenna Chris- 
topherson 

The Inconstant Moon by Irving Kreutz 

Jade Bracelet by Fairfax Proudfit Walk 
up 

Tivw Long Hill by Calista Barker Clark 

Lo, The Angel by Nancy Wallace 

Marriage Wheel by Joel Climenhaga 

Mary and Her Sergeant by William R 
Smith 

{ Match for 
Nicholson 


the by Norman 

A Mighty Fortress by Jane Erickson 

Miracle Town by Martens-Dickinson 

Out Flew the Webb by Elenore Gullion 

Penny for Charon by Herman Millet 

The People Speak by Elizabeth Mckad 
den 


\ 
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Red Two by James FE. Michael 

Repeat After Me by James B. Allardice 
Saturday Stranger by Joseph Rosenberg 
Set it in Troy by Ronald Mitchell 

The Shorn Lambs by John Mock 


Sing Ho for a Prince by Jo Grenzebach 
and Haakon Berch 


Singin’ Billy, an American opera in two 
acts; music by Charles Faulkner Bry 
an; drama and lyrics by Donald David 


son 


Stam pe de Bluff by John Young 
Thank you Stranger by Gordon Condit 


There i Music by Leslie Prince 


fom Jones by Paul S. Clarkson and 
Joseph H. Purdy 

The Unknown Woman from Arras by 
Salacrou-Hahn 

Verily I Do by Gladys Charles and 


George Savage 
Volpone adapted by Albert H. Nadeau 


The Harvest by M. David 
Samples 


Winter's 


For permission to produce these plays and for general information on the 
AETA Manuscript Play Project, write to Samuel Selden, Chairman, or to 
Thomas M. Patterson, Director, Box 351, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 


ij 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1957 


Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to the members 
of the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitu- 
tion. Twenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by June 15, 


1956, to add names to the slate 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The 1957 Nominating Committee, consisting of Richard Adams, (Charr- 
man), James Popovich and William Schlosser, serving with Father G. V. Hartke 
and Kenneth L.. Graham, met in Los Angeles, California, on December 29, 1955, 
to nominate officers for 1957. The following slate was selected: 


For President Jack Morrison, U. of California 
For Vice-President Kdward ©. Cole, Yale University 
For Advisory Council (1957-1959) 
Wallace Smith Lakewood, Ohio 
Margaret Mary Young Shreveport, La 
illian Voorhees Nashville, Tennessee 
Watren M. Lee Vermillion, 8. D 


SLATE FOR 195% NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


This constitutes official notice to the members of the American Educational 
Theatre Association that the Advisory Council, according to the provision of 
Section 4c of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of 
the Nominating Committee for 1958: 


James W. Brock Michigan State University 
Curtis Canfield Yale Uniwersity, Connecitcut 
Julio Francescutti Santa Rosa Jr. College, California 
Alvin Kaiser astern Oregon College of Education 
George Kernodl Unwersity of Arkansas 
Fred Koch University of Miami, Florida 
Warren Lec University of South Dakota 
George Lewis Brigham Young Uniwwersity, Utah 
Charlotte Kay Motte Canoga Park High School, Californta 
Samuel Selden University of North Carolina 
Ross Smith Purdue Uniwersity, Indiana 
Sara Spencer Children’s Theatre Press, Kentucky 
Marion Stuart Champaign High School, Illinots 
Wesley Swanson University of Illinots 


John Wray Young little Theatre of Shre eport, La 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Any twenty-five members of AE TA may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary before June 15, 1956. This slate, supplemented by 
petitions, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 


At the time of the annual convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify 
as the Nominating Committee the four who have received the highest vote and 
who have registered at the convention by noon of the first day of the meetings 
The elected member who received the highest vote shall be chairman. The 
Executive Secretary shall serve ex officio as a voting member of the Committee 
[he retiring President shall serve ex officio as the sixth voting member of the 
Committee. Except for the ex officio members, no member shall serve on the 


Nominating Committee more than once in three years 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


William R. Reardon, Editor 


AMERICA TAKES THE STAGE 
ROMANTICISM AMERICAN 
DRAMA AND THEATRE, 1750 
1g00. By Richard Moody. Blooming 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1955; 
pp. 922. 35.00 
Before Wordsworth and Coleridge 


worked out their views on art, American 


playwrights had shown themselves to be 


essentially romantic, and what they 


heard of the Gothic novel, the poetry of 
Greek 


confirmed 


Byron, and the struggle for in 


dependence largely them in 


thei native tendencies. Americans en 
ergetically embraced the belief in’ the 
natural goodness of man much as Ty 


ler's Jonathan kissed Jenny and yelled 
“Burning rivers! cooling flames! hed-hot 
roses! pig nuts! Hasty-pudding and am 
brosial” 

In the larger part of his able study 
Mr. Moody 


American dramatic 


demonstrates the romanti 


cism of themes and 


characters from Colonial times to. the 


end of the nineteenth century. He is 


especially concerned with six dramatic 


genres Negro minstrelsy, and plays 
about the Negro, the Indian, the Yan 
kee, the Wars, and the Frontier. ‘The 
book shows how our romantic drama 


began in the eighteenth century, reached 


its apex under Jacksonian democracy 


merged with the realists 


the late 


and finally 


currents of nineteenth century 

Mir. Moody generally allows his sum 
manes and quotations of dialogue to 
But he illustrates 


the fact that if one reads fifty bad plays, 


speak for themselves 


the best of the lot may seem very im 


Stone's Metamora, he says, is 


pressis = 


the “greatest American Indian drama.” 
Indeed, he can describe Richard Penn 
Smith's Caius Marius as his “greatest 
play,” though the manuscript has been 
lost. Then, too, after reading such lines 
as the following from Ponteach, 

The Moment thus unguarded, he embrac'd 

And imprudently ask’d to stain my Virtue 
With just Disdain I push’d him from my Arms 
And let him know he'd kindled my Resentment 


baffled by the 


no means a 


state 


fault 


we are somewhat 


ment that this is “by 


less play, however.” 

Although Mr 
book 
the American dramatic gift was primari 


Moody does not say so 


directly, his makes it clear that 


ly for comedy. When a girl in one of 


Bret Harte’s plays says, “Shame and 
guilt do not hide themselves in those 
honest but occasionally somewhat blood 
shot eyes,” incongruity may be unfortu 
nate, as the critic says, but it is also won 
derfully entertaining. It looks as if our 
homespun Homers could not take them 


\ charac 


ter in Augustin Daly’s Horizon eulogizes 


selves seriously for very long 
frontier justice but apparently cannot 
keep a straight face: “We are here pro 
ceeding according to law, Not the must 
statutes of effete systems and oligarchies 
of the Old World, but the natural law 
implanted in the bosoms of man since 
our common ancestors were washed, 
wrung out and hung up to dry by the 
flood.” 


more than a “fervent appeal to demo 


universal This is something 


cratic doctrine.” If the speech has a 


touch of Whitman's “far more arrogant 
is washed 


republics,” the boastfulness 


away by the saving clause at the end. 
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taste in and 


Ihe 
stage 


American acting 


scenery was as romantic as the 


playwrights’ fondness for sentimental 


izing the “noble savage.” Moody's pages 
on romantic acting are a little skimpy 
but his chapter on romantic stage design 
gives a Clear and interesting account of 
dominant stage techniques and graphic 
On 


stage 


principles most occasions, the 


\merican designs of the nine 


teenth century must have been the best 
part of the show; if Moody’s chapter on 
design is his best, this is probably he 
cause the material was the most prom 
ising 


hie 
Stage 


Takes the 


is greatly increased by an exten 


usefulness of America 


SIVE play list and a full bibliography 


G. McCotrom 


Western Reser 
Lk BALLEI Kochno (with 
the collaboration of Maria 
Hachette, pp 7g 
illustrated 


By SOLIS 
| u/s) 
Paris Pro 


fusels 


handsome volume (whose 


long tithe is The Ballet 
the bifteenth Century to 


This very 
in France from 
the Present) 
traces the development ol the pre mod 


ern ballet in about pages, and then 


devotes almost twice as many pages to 
Serge de Diaghilew and his successors 
I here are more than four hundred illus 
trations, some of them in color, and an 
original sketch by Picasso appears as a 
Though the book relics 


frontispiece 


primarily on lithographic Processes 
rather than on half-tones, the re produc 
tions are generally excellent 

The early pages of Le Ballet offer a 
more or less standard (though magnif 
cently illustrated) treatment of the rise 
of the form, beginning with the cele 


Ballet 


(1581) and charting major development 


brated Comique de la Reine 


through the reigns of Henri IV and 


Louis XIII. The splendid court of the 


fourteenth Louis—who sought the col 


laboration of such talents as those of 


Beauchamp, Lulli, Moliére, and Torelli 


and the “refined artificiality’ of the 


reign of his successor are described; the 


noteworthy reforms of Jean Geor 


ves Noverre properly 


4 


(1728-1810) are 
stressed. A separate chapter is then de 
Ballet, and an 


late 


voted to the Romantt 


other shorter one to nineteenth 


century “decadence and rebirth.” 


heart of the volume 
in’ Mia Kochno's 
ment ol the Diaghilew Company and its 


Ihe 


group, which existed in one form or an 


tut the present 


obviously lies treat 


several descendants. Diaghilew 


other for twenty years (1g0q-1g29), was 


of course an extraordinary blending of 
distinguished performers, choreograph 
ers, Composers, painters, and designers 
The level of its technical proficiency and 
vesthetic achievement and the extent of 


its probable influence on the theatre 


and the other arts are remarkable in 


dlee d. Nin 


with infinite care and obvious pleasure 


Kochno spells out its story 


season by season and production by pro 
duction. Nijinsk Karsavina, Fokine, 
Lifar, Nijinska, Massine—all are there 


and many more, 


Alter 


twenty o1 


this, the account of the last 


years is mevitabls 
Indeed, My 


Conte 


twenty five 
a bit of an anti-climax 

Kachno concludes the 
iy ballet, it is still Diaghilew—through 
his choreographers, his performers, his 


friends—who creates the dances, who 
vives life to the productions, who is at 
the center of the beginning and end of 


every deve lopme 


All in all, this is a beautiful and de 
lighttul book. Because of the apparently 
inevitable chronological listing of per 
sonnel and production details, especial 
ly in the later portions, there is a certain 
iunpersonality and lack of color or flavor 
the whole. But 


in parts ol partially 


1G 


as a result of the author's own personal 


involvement in contemporary Parisian 
ballet production—the volume adds up 


as a striking record of great artistic 


events. 
H. D. 
Cornell University 
HOW TO DIRECT FOR TELEVI 
SION. Edited by William J. Kaul- 
man. New York: Hastings House, 


Inc., 1955; pp. gb. $2.50. 
$55 


The title of this book is misleading 
“A Short 
LV Drama Directions by 
" With that orienta 


It should read Discussion of 
Live Network 
[hose in the Know 
tion, let me hasten to add that the con 
tent 1s Fditor Kaufman has 


secured short, pithy statements on tele 


excellent 


vision direction from such men as Garry 


Simpson, Sidney Lumet, Clark Jones, 
William Corrigan, and Delbert: Mann, 
to mention but a few. These are the 


gentlemen who direct “Producer's Show 
“Robert: Montgom 


and other top shows 


case,” “Omnibue,” 
Presents, 
I he 


nor is there any attempt to the 


ery 


articles are ingenuous tone, 


reader with the author's importance 


Fach 


the medium and its possibilities, and 


director 1s obviously excited by 


the articles help us to share the excite 


ment 


Peachers of theatre and drama will 


note that the these men 


feel strongly 
theatre background for television direc 


majority of 


the necessity of a 


about 


tors. Teachers of playwriting will note 
that practically all the directors place 
primary emphasis on a good script 

I his 


pressed with the importance these men 


reviewer was particularly im 


placed on motivated movement, not so 


much for camera although 


purposes, 
they believe the camera to be a creative 
he Iping the actor 


instrument, but for 


interpret the s« ript 
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[he entire book may be read in one 
sitting, and an enjoyable sitting it is. 
Although not a text, How to Direct for 
Television ought to be read by every 
student of television. 

Keith M. ENcar, 
University of Utah 


By Desmond MacCarthy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955; pp. vitigi. $3.50. 

Theatre falls into no ready classifica- 
tion, though we may discover its es- 
sential quality and purpose by reading 
its final chapter, an entitled 
“Good Talk.” Sir Desmond loved good 
conversation and respected its rules. He 


essay 


appreciated what nourished and what 
inhibited its spontaneous flow. During 
his long career as a London 
critic, he mastered the knack of writing 


his opinions in the essay style of one 


dramatic 


chatting leisurely with his companion 
reader, Politely, intelligently, he dis 
courses on techniques of modern play 
writing, on Shakespeare, various Con 
tunental and English dramatists, actors’ 
perlormances and censorship, He seems 
“aS it were never to raise his voice, but 
he is quite capable of the apt and witty 
Ot Strindberg he says, “A large 
part ol work 
scribed as the sorrows of a hen pecked 
Blue Beard.” He that Gran 
ville Barker's “greatest defect as a play 


phrase 


his may be roughly de 


contends 


wright is an excess of emotional asceti 
Chekhov he “the 
dramatist of good-byes,”’ 
Bernhardt, “she might 

the dark and have held us.” Quoted out 
lose 


describes as 


and recalling 


cism.’ 


have acted in 


of context such passing remarks 


much of the effectiveness they have 


when discovered within the casual im 


that MacCarthy’s essays 


provisations 
seem to be. 
Its amiable tone might disqualify 


Theatre as an important volume of crit 
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icism. It says nothing really new; rather, 
it is content to say the old, even some- 
times the obvious, in a felicitous man- 
ner. The modest the book 
could be simply that it permits us to 
view a number of plays and perform- 
ances through the eyes of an urbane 
gentleman who found theatre-going a 
delight, and who, when in the theatre, 
followed one of his own rules for good 
conversation. He listened attentively. 


claim of 


JONATHAN CURVIN, 
University of Wisconsin 


FLOWER IN DRAMA AND 
GLAMOUR: ‘THEATRE ESSAYS 
AND CRITICISM. By Stark Young. 
Revised edition. New York: Charles 


rHE 


Scribner's Sons, 1955; pp. Xiv.+ 229. 
$9.00. 
[his book contains twenty-three es 


says selected from Stark Young's first 
The Flower 
192%, and 


now re 


two books on the theatre: 
m Drama published in 


Glamour in 1925. The essays, 
printed with minor changes, first ap 
notably 


The 


peared in various magazines, 
Theatre Arts Fatr, 
Vew Republic 


Many of us believe that any study of 


Vanity and 


contemporary acting must draw upon 


Mr. Young’s work. So far as theory is 


concerned, he favors what he calls 


“poetic” to “realistic” acting; he favors 
the presentational style more than the 
representational. But his critical prefer 
ence does not prevent him from ae 
knowledging the greatness of such realis 
tic performers as Eleonora Duse, Lau 
rette Miss 


Lord participated in “the greatest sin 


faylor, and Pauline Lord 


gle moment” Young says he ever saw in 
This 


came during a scene in Dane's Mariners 


an American theatre moment 
1 silly play that went to pot long be 
the What Miss Lord 


that seemed to illus 


last curtain 


tore 


did in 


first scene 


167 


trate all life—by what tension, projec- 
tion, and what technical and mystical 
combination of excitement, who shall 
say?" 

Any lover of acting (and Stark Young 
is supremely a lover of acting) will re- 
from the 
Drama and Glamour 


ceive stimulation papers in 
The 
on Duse, Bernhardt, Charlie Chaplin, 
Miss Keane, and John 


Barrymore. In Young's opinion, Chap- 


Flower in 


Lord, Doris 


lin by 1922 was the greatest actor in 
English, Bernhardt the greatest actress 
he ever saw, and Duse the greatest artist 
“More than other 
Duse brought to the art of acting the 


in the theatre. any 
largest and most poignant idea, the pro 


foundest sensitivity, the deepest and 
most exquisite response to experience 
Of all the people in the theatre she had 
that 
poetry, joy, sorrow and beauty, great 


“Duse,” 


most was in common with great 


living.”” In his revised essay, 
Young takes issue with Shaw, who had 


the 


praised Duse at the expense of 


hardt; whereas Young 


ree 


greatness of both women, each of whom 


stood for a different theory and pra¢ 
tice of acting. 
Actors will take delight in 


Young's imaginary “Letters from Dead 
essays 
“The 
“The 
the 
the 


Actors” to living ones; his 


‘Acting,” “Notes on Acting,” 


Goose Step"; and in 
Theatre’ 


the 


Tragic 


Voice in the the word 


actor speaks “gives concept, 


gesture he makes exhibits a single phe 
but the voice may be 


nomenon, anger 


itself or longing, and may go straight, 


as music does, to the same emotion in 
us.’ We could wish “Illusion in Ac ting” 
had 


articles from 


been reprinted, along with two 


Theatre Practice: “Charac- 
ter Acting” and “Wearing Costumes.” 


Directors will want to give careful 


tudy to Young's essays entitled “Soph- 


ocles’ Guest” and “The Art of Direct 


164 


ing.” In “Secing the Point’ Young em 


the relationship of 


phasizes organi 


form and content im art 


Let us hope that the time soon will 


come when Young will put in a book 


the excellent “Letters to Actors on the 


Pechnique ol Acting that he published 
in Theatre Arts. And let us look for 
ward to some comments by Young on 
the plays and players who have been 


active since he ceased regularly to pra 


tice the art of dramatic criticism an 
1947. Lhe vowe ol the person whom 
Fergusson terms “perhaps the best. the 
atre critic of our time” should not le 
stilled 
orp THURMAN 
Kent State University 
CHILD DRAMA. By Peter Slade. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955, 
pp S10.00 
Although Peter Slade’s Child Drama 


is a thorough discussion of the relation 
ship of children’s play to drama, it 18 
doubtful that “this is the first time that 


anvone has perceived let alone written 


on. Play and Drama in so full and all 
embracing a manner as Dame Sybil 
Phorndike tells us her foreword 


What is apparent 4 that none of the 


fine American books on the function of 
children’s theatre and creative dra 
matics are known to Dame Sybil, and 


possibly are not known to Slade 
who refers to none 


Slade's contribution to the undet 
standing of children and drama is an 
portant one, however, for he is con 
cerned with the philosophical and psy 
chological concepts ol children’s play, 
and with the utilization of these con 
cepts in drama with children. Much of 
his material comes from schools where 
creative dramatics is used with varying 
By referring extensively to ac 


“child 


SUCCESS 
with 


experi noes 


tual school 
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drama.” Slade’s comments are mean 
ingful and helpful to the teacher whe 
uses creative dramatics as part of he 
class activities. For example, in recall! 


‘teacher dominated” scene, Slade 


ing a 

save: “Either the children do what we 
want and die, or what they want and 
live in their part the Child is be 


ginning to use its own ane 


the sub 


is successfully stimulated by 


ject. Any interruption at this point will 


kill the 


and educationally we have crushed one 


flow of confidence and ideas 
of the most difficult things to bring ou! 
of the Child: interest in a thing, be 


cause it likes it, which is the foundation 


of sure learning.” 

Despite the need to translate “immfant 
class” to “kindergarten” or to wonde! 
what the limitations of the °C child 


are. there is a wealth of detailed su 


gestions and important ideas for evel 
peron who works with children in d 
and who is. interests 


matic activities 


in improving the quality of such actiy 
ities. 
J. J. FistiMan 
Dillard 


ersil 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


tHE LADY OF FASHION, By Eric Wollencot! 
tarnes. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
1954; Pp. MIVT4O2. 94-75 


this biograpl y of Ihe Life 


Mowatt Mi 


In presenting 


and the [heatre of Anna Cora 


credited with two mayor a 


complishments Ihe first of 
to the fine historical wnting technique 
Mowatt is al 


jaines must be 


these is direct! 


traceable 


of Mr 


tarmes account ol 
readable and contemporized treat 


follows di 


book will 


all times a 


ment The second accomplishment 


rectly as a result of the first this 


give the flavor of the theatre of her day to 


anv student who cates to peruse it, and as 


such must be considered a definite addition 


to the research shelf on mid nineteenth century 


American theatre 
If the book has a defect, it might well arise 
from the tremendous admiration for Mowatt 
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which Mr. Barnes displays. Brilliant, charming 


i 


talented, long-suffering, and persevering as sh 


definitely was, Mrs. Mowatt's portrait might 


have gained important relief by a stronges 
notation of some of her thaws [his reader 


wondered if “the atmosphere of ‘impenetrable 


frigidity with which she was greeted at the 
Theatre Royal | the company, might not 
also have been observed in some of her eastern 


appearance and on the tour ot Ihe Great 


Circuit? Would not perhaps a touch of in 


bred disdain on Mowatt part for her the 
atrical associates ave cen present long 
with their definite professional jealous for 


the talented ‘amateur’ so suddenly shot into 
Starting status But m queries are mifior ones 
indeed. Mr. Barnes has written a good bhiogra 
phy of an important fig ein America theatri 
cal history 


W RR 


DANION'S INFERNO Danton Walker 
New York: Hastings House, Ine pp 


412 Sar 


\ thre pla wright ften ware at nain 
character from many odd angle “> too, the 
scholar must occasionaliv venture far from 
traditional field particularly when |} 
iS a figure in the contemporas theatre In 
seeking the well-rounded picture, the 


might do worse than to consult Mr. Walker 


intriguing hodge podge ot experience imal 
memors some a bit ipocryphal and all det 
initel and unabashedly ubjective if rather 
acute The Broadway ip colummist 
mial faults (none ot ch Mr. Watke com 


to Jack) but of the gre ip Walkers ese for 


character distinguishe him There i enom 
here there but above il] there 
an occasional look from the inside ha tem 
to rem e a shade of the burnish from the tin 
gods Although not indexed, the loose Dra 1 
give fair approximation of post 
tion for reference purpose Io tho reviewe! 
thie ections on Woolleott and the Pre r 
row tie ere the most interesting Walker 


like Woolleott ha a harp tongue i com 
mand of word md an ability to rewrite him 


self 
WERE 


AL DIITIONING FOR TV By Martin Begles 
and Douglass MacCrae Foreword by Robert 
Montgomery and Preface by Albert MeCleet 
New York: Hastings House, Ine 455; pp 
xviit 106. $4.50 


This book was written for the young actor 


160g 


preparing himself for his first television audi 
tion lo that actor, the reviewer has only 
these words——betore appearing for that audi 
tion, read this book 


W RR 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I he ittention of our reader called to 
the fourth issue of THE Ost IHEATRI 
COLLECTION BULLETIN whi i now in 
preparation This isstte will be ted to 
Fnglish pantomime will) featu i con 
sideration of the Huntington Library material 
ivailable Ihe first issue of ast 
LE TIN was devoted to an analysis and classifica 


tion of the holdings in the Ohio State Uni 


versil Theatre Collection. In the second edi 
tion, the research potentialities in prompt 
was cisctissed inl asse ments of materia bot! 
the bkolger and at OSI vere made The 


thitad issue featured an article on the Donald 


Oecnslager collection md contained a part 
ularly interesting discussion of classification of 
materials to assist research ino scene design by 
Professor Mic Dowell Information relative to 


this publication can be obtained trom the edito 


of THRE OSt THEATRE COLLECTION BUT 


LETIN, Hall, Room ‘ lhe Ohio 
State Universit Columbu o, © 


CARLEION DRAMA BULLETIN 


made an auspicious transition to THE CARLA 


ION DRAMA REVIEW with the publication 
of its opening number which featured an as 
ticle by George Be Ihe bvyolution of 
thre lragiu Hero tel ¢ ntribution 
! bhugene bath Leon Reisman, an Robert 
Corrigan fo a on Soph ale lLlectra 
journal to be devoted solely to the 
publication ot article on dramatic criticism 

It the in mulating quality of pening 
issue can maintaimed, the DRAMA REVIEW 
caded for a lite Information rela 
live ft UDSCription manuscript an 


! by writing to the editor, CARLETON 
DRAMA REVIEW, Carleton Colleg North 


field, Minnesota 


obtaines 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


WORLD DRAMA ANCIENT GREECE, 
ROME, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, MEDIEVAI 
EUROPE, AND ENGLAND. An. anthology 
of 26 plays. Edited by Barrett H. Clark. New 


Pp 


York Dover Publications, Ine 1Or, 


viii 664 Cloth paper $: 
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WORLD DRAMA—ILALY, SPAIN, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, DENMARK, RUSSIA, AND 
NORWAY. An anthology of 20 plays. Edited 
by Barrett H. Clark. New York: Dover Pub 
lications, Inc., 1955; pp. vilit+685. Cloth 
$3.95; paper, $1.95 

THE MICROPHONE AND YO By Alice 
Keith. New York: Hastings House, Inc., 1955 
pp. vitss. Paper, $2.50 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Penguin Books, In¢ 


AGE OF 
Koris Ford. Baltimore 


1955, PP ho $45 


ENGLISH DRAMA, 1660 
Nicoll Vol IV “Barly 
Cambridge: At 


A HISTORY OF 
Allardyce 
Nineteenth Century 


goo. By 
Drama.” 


the University Press, 1955; pp. vill t+ 608 

SIX GREEK PLAYS IN MODERN TRANSLA 
PION. Edited by Dudley Fitts. New York 
Dryden Press, 1955; pp. vilit2g4. $1.95 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THI 
DREAM By Frederic L. Carpenter, New 
York Philosophical Library, Ine 1955; pp 


vilt+ 220. $4.75 


PEER GYNT. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated b 
Horace Maynard Finney. New York: Philo 
sophical Library, Inc, 1955; pp. ix +197. $3.75 
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EURIPIDES. Translations of Alcestis, Medea, 

The Heracleidae, and Hippolytus by, respec 
Lattimore, Warner, Gladstone, and 
Introduction by Richmond Lattimore. 
of Chicago 1955; 


tively 
Grene 
University Pess, 


$4.75 


Chicago 


pp ix* 221 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. Edited by Robert Richards 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955; pp 


Vii 25%. $5.00 


SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT TEARS. By Mar 
garet Webster. Revised and enlarged edition 
Introduction by John Mason Brown. Cleve 


land: World Publishing Company, 1955; pp 


418. $4.50 


OPERA. By Lionel Salter 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 


GOING TO 
New York 


pp. 160. $2.75 


1955; 


Anouilh. Translated by 
York: Oxford 
$2 75 


THE LARK. By Jean 


Christopher Fry. New Univer 


sity Press, 1956; pp. 103 


IIGER AT THE GATES. By Jean Giraudoux 
Translated by Christopher Fry. New York 
Oxford University Press, 1955; pp $2.75, 


NEWS 


O. G. Brockett and Lenyth S. Brockett, Editors 


All AE TA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editors, Stetson University, De 
Land, Florida Deadlines are Januar 1s 


March 15, August 15, and October 1¢ 


INTERNATIONAI 
PHEATRE NEWS 


[he StRATFORD SHAKESPFAREAN Festi 
VAL COMPANY will offer during its fourth 
season Henry | The Merry Wives 
of Windsor. The plays will be directed 
Tan 
ya Moiseiwitsch, and will feature Chris 
Campbell 


and 
by Michael Langham, designed by 


Plummer, Douglas 
Helen Burns, Gratien 


The dates of 


topher 
Pauline Jameson 


Gelinas, and Jean Gascon 


the season are June 18 through August 
18. 

The INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PRO 
GRAM of AN TA announces that a Span 
ish-language production of The Tea 


house of the August Moon, translated by 


Rodolfo Usigli, will tour TL.atin and 
South America. The cast will feature 
Rosita Diaz Gimeno, Tei-Ko, and Rom 


ney Brent, who also will direct the play 

The 
Canada will hold its annual convention 
at Sherbrooke Quebec, in Mar \ 


test among the eight winners of the re 


DOMINION DRAMA Festiva of 


con 


gional awards for play production will 
be the highlight of the convention 
winning organization will receive $1,000 
donated by Calvert Distillers, Ltd 


CONFERENCES 


The Norruwersr Drawa Conrirenct 
held 


sity 


mecting at the Univer 


High 


included ad 


its annual 


of Oregon on February q-11 


ention 


lights of the 


COT 


Lhe 
by Joseph 


DeMarcus Brown on 
Drama Curriculum, 
“The Theatre as Curriculum 
and as a Vocation,” and by EF. |. West 
Bernard Shaw in the 


Panel discussions and 


dresses” by 
College 


Fitch on 


on “The Plays of 
College Theatre 
demonstrations on various phases of the 
theatre were also featured, Performances 
of Macheth, Fancy 
and Reclining Figure were presented for 


Horace 


conterence 


Meeting You Again, 


the delegates Robinson was 


chairman of the 


Phe SOUTHEASTERN “THrarre CONrer 
held 


March 29-24 at the 


ENCI its sixth annual meeting on 


barter Theatre in 
\bingdon, Virginia. During the conven- 
tion auditions were held for several the 
atre companies, including those of Horn 
in the West, The Lost Colony, Wilder- 
ness Road, and Unto These Hills. Those 
the convention were 


attending vuests 


at the Barter 


Fav 


Pheatre’s production of 
Sabrina 


Children’s ‘The 
Kansas City on 


REGION Six of the 


atre Contlerence met in 
March 23-25, during which workshops, 
discussions, lectures, and demonstrations 
were presented, Outstanding features of 
the first day of the conference were the 
University of Kansas City’s presentation 
of Heidi, under the direction of Patricia 


Mellrath, 


produc tion by members of the 


and the evaluation of the 


sudience 


\lso featured at the conference was a 
demonstration of color television, under 
the direction of Gil Sanders ind the 
production of a creative ballet for chil 


Panel discussions on technical 
production and on play se ripts were also 


held 


dren 


Children 


its convention 


heatre 
on March 2 4 al the 


of the 
he ld 
University of North 


Conterence 


Carolina with representatives from or 
ganizations in Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina in attend 
ance. Reports on progress made during 
the past year were heard panel discus 
scenery, and lighting 


sions on costume, 


were held, and demonstrations in cre 
ative dramatics and music were pre 
sented. Delegates were guests at the 


Carolina Playmakers’ production — of 


Seventeen and the Chapel Hill Chil 


dren's Theatre production of Sleeping 
Beauty. Nancy Stamey is chairman of 
Region Eleven 

\ bive-Srate Conrerencs 


sponsored by the New Jersey Theatre 


League will be held in Oceanport, New 


Jersey, on June 2 under the chairman 


ship of Gertrude Neidlinger. Delegates 


representing high school, college, and 
Connecticut, 


York, 


seminars on 


theatres in 
New New 
will attend 


Delaware Jersey and 


Pennsyl\ ania 
theatre, including 


various phases of 


makeup, acting, children’s theatre, play 


writing, lighting, directing, design, and 


television 


national honor 


hold its 
May 


pro 


fraternity 


ALpHa 


| 


ary cibathatics will 


annual convention in Chicago on 


15. Delegates will be guests at a 


duction at the Goodman ‘Theatre and 


will hear speeches by outstanding mcm 


bers of the professional theatre 


the 


Pray 
Mare h 


castern 


INTERCOLLEGIATI 
New York in 


colleges on the 


held in 
twelve Jesuit 
seaboard presented plays competi 
tion ive 
lege of Philadelphia with The Strong 
Nider, a stu 


I his group also 


winner was St. Joseph's Col 
and thie Lonely by C,corge 


dent at St Joseph's 


won 4 contest sponsored by UNESCO at 
Harcum College in March 


EDLCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAT 


fhe OF IN 
National 
its convention in De 
The 
\udio-Visua!l 
ship Faces Fducational Realities.” 


IRLCTION of the Education 
Association held 
March 


the meeting was 


theme of 
Leadet 
Spe 


troit on 


cial problems of radio television 
were considered. Virgil Rogers of Svyra 


cuse University was the keynote speaker 


\t the BLossomM an 


annual 


April 


meeting devoted to oral inter 


pretation to be held at Michigan State 
niversity on May 16-19, a special fea 
ture of the program will be a reading 
of Under Milkwood, Moiree Compere is 


director of the festival 


Ihe Cricaco Park Disrricr’s thir 


annual Children’s Drama Festi 


March 


twent) five one-act plays were presented 


teenth 
val was held in \pproximately 
in a cross-section of the children’s drama 


program in forty-eight different parks. 


The Dretaware Pray Frstivar for 
high school and community theatres was 


held Mare h 
Delaware Critic 


20-21 at the University of 


judge for the event 


was Delwin Dusenbury of Temple Uni 


Irxas the state 


At the I 


one-act play contest was heid on May 


NIVERSITY O18 


6. Twenty-three high school finalists 


out of an original seven hundred entries 


compe ted for honors 


Onr-Actr PLAY 
Fastern Montana 
College of March 22-24 
under the direction of Ray J. Harshfield. 


In addition to the plays presented by 


[he SeventH ANNUAL 
Was he ld ut 


kducation on 


high schools of the area, workshops were 


held in voice and movement, scene de 
sign, lighting, creative dramatics, and 
makeup Lad es of the Jury was pre 


sented for those attending by the Katova 


Players. 


SEWS 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
\t Yate University a Doctor of Fine 
\rts degree will be offered beginning 
this fall. Candidates will be expected 


to combine creative work in either 


playwriting or directing with scholarls 
research in dramatic and theatrical his 


torv and criticism. Phe degree will re 


quire 4 minimum of three years of 
graduate work, a thesis, a reading know! 
edge of either French or German, and 
the 


full-length play. 


either writing or directing of a 


John Gassner has been appointed lo 


the newly-endowed chair of Sterling 


Professor of Playwriting. He will re 
place Robert Penn Warren who resigned 


Walter Ker 


lecturer in) playwriting during the in 


in’ February. is serving as 


terim. 


fhe Music Corporation of America 
has established a $1000 fellowship in 


playwriting at the School of Drama 


\t the UNiversity OF ALABAMA a new 
Music and Speech building containing 


a theatre has been completed, ‘The new 


theatre, seating 350, has a proscenium 
opening thirty by twenty feet with 
smaller stages at each side of the main 
stage. The stagehouse, fifty feet wide 


by forty feet deep, is flanked by two 
large workshops, Other accommodations 
workroom SCY 


include a large costume 


eral dressing rooms, 4 green room, ele 
tronic lighting control, sound system, 
inter-communication system, and an ob 


Office and = classroom 


pace is provided’ in an adjoining wing 


servation booth 


Hits Praynousr and 
I heatre 


June in a 


BLAck 


Ihe 


School of the will open its 
new thre 


South 


eleventh season in 


itye financed by the state of 
Dakota Ihe 
dred, has a proscenium opening thirt 
flexible 


W h 


theatre seats three hun 


six: by twenty feet, and has a 


forestage area ol 


ighteen feet 


may be used as an extended acting area 
or for audience seating. A lighting and 
sound booth are placed at the rear of 
auditorium, 


the The group will pre 


sent approximately seven shows in a 
ten-wee k season. 
The ANriocH Area LHEATRE'’S SHAKE 


SPEARE FESTIVAL announces a new plan, 
in cooperation with the Toledo Zoolog 
ical Society, whereby two acting com 
panies will be engaged for this season 
One company will present Hamlet, The 
Comedy of Frrors, Love's Labours Lost, 
Well That Ends Well. The 
other company will present King Lear, 
Much Ado about Nothing, and Meas- 
ure for Measure. By the 


companies between Loledo and Yellow 


and 


alternating 


Springs, audiences at both places may 
see all seven plays. Arthur Lithgow will 
he the managing director, and the plays 
will be presented from June 27 through 


September g 


Phe SHAKESPEAREAN Frsrivat 
will present Richard 111, Love's Labours 
Lost, Romeo and Juliet, Cymbeline, and 
Vitus \ugust 


Indromicus from 


through September 1 An of 
Studies under the direction 


Stanford 


Renaissance 


of Margery Bailey of Univer 


condue ted in 


sity will be 
Guest directors for 


Iden 


with the festival 


include B Payne and 


the play 
Harold | 


At University graduate 
technical 
leading to the MEFA 


idded 


program in theatre design 


dearer bias been 


The Association 
traming 


Ihe 


Drama’ un 


of SALTIMORE is) Offering a 


course for teachers and leaders in 


Fducational of Creative 
der the direction of Isabel B. Burger 
This 


Baltimore 


work 3s accredited by both the 


and Maryland de partinents 


of education 


174 

In celebration of International I he- 
atre Month the group presented Rip 
Van Winkle. Honored guests for the 
occasion were the Netherlands Ambassa- 


the Governor of 


Maryland, who had proclaimed March 


dor and Consul and 


as International Theatre Month in the 


State. 


CONTEMPORARY Fitms, Inc. offers a 


forty-minute, 16mm. black-and-white or 


color film on the Stratford (Canada) 
Shakespearean Festival. The film is 
titled “The Stratford Adventure” and 


is for rent or for sale 


The Rempranor Fitm Lisrary has for 
rent a sixty-minute motion-picture ver- 
sion of The Emperor's Nightingale. The 
performers are puppets and the narrator 


Karloff 


is Boris 


At the Unsiversiry or Miami the pro 
duction of The Boat Without a Fishe 
man, presented at the Ring Theatre in 
April, followed an unusual plan of pres 
entation. ‘The play was given on alter 
nating nights in Spanish and English 
casts under the di 


with two different 


rection of Carles Philhour 


The Linwoop Music Scnoor. will con 
duct a seminar in acting in August un- 
der the supervision of Russell Graves 


of Lycoming College 


In New 


conducting 


Mordecai 


lasse for 


York Gorelik is 


those inter- 
The 


course tis called “Professional Stagecraft” 


The 


two 


ested in scene design beginners 


and the advanced course is titled 


Scenic Imagination.” 


Fowin STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS an 
nounces three productions for its tour 


The 
The 


1q56 Snow 


ing company for 7 


Viaide 
and the 


Pinocchio. and Princess 


an 


Akron, Ohio, a 


one-man hand-puppet show created by 


LATSHAW Puprrts of 


George Latshaw 


well known puppeteer, 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAT 


announces a new production, The Run- 
away Rocket, which is now available for 


presentation. 


[he 
ning its 
the direction of John B. Tarver. Ten 
the 
members 


Taos Encore THrarre is plan 


second summer season under 


plays will be offered by resident 


company of sixteen between 


June 27 and September 4. 


UNiversiry will 


under the 


WESLEYAN 


operate a summer theatre 
name of Spotlight Alley this summer. A 
he ld 


in conjunction with a production sched 


six-weeks summer session will be 


ule of four plays. 


‘The Meadville 


Pennsylvania, announces their seventh 


PENN Prayers of 


summer season. The company of twen 
ty-five will present eight plays in an 
cight-weeks season beginning June 25 


At the PASADENA PLAYHOUSE a “talent 
course will be offered this sum 

find 
talent 


finder” 
beginners who wish to 
the kind of 


likely to lead to a professional career. A 


mer for 


whether they have 


television workshop will also be insti 
tuted during the summer. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
‘I he 


nounces its second annual playwriting 


ARKANSAS at 


UNIVERSITY O1 


contest for plays not professionally pro 
duced. All types of plays will be con 
sidered except musical comedy, operetta 
and opera. Prizes of $150 and $75 ar 
offered. The October 3 


further 


deadline is 
For information. write Speec! 


Department, University of Arkansas 


Favetteville, Arkansas 


For other current playwriting contest 
consult the December, 1955 and March 


1956 issues of ET]. 


NEW PLAYS 


At the UNiversiry OF ARKANSAS a new version 


of the Oresteia prepared by George Kernodle 


NEWS 


under the title The Dawn of Judgment was 


presented in December 


At the Universiry or Carouna Sum 
mer Tonic, a new play by Baxter Sasser, was 
produced in April under the direction of 


Foster Fitz-Simons 


At STANFORD UNIVERSITY Irene Griffin's 
Portrait from Memory, directed by Stirling 
Huntley, was given its premiére in April 


The CHitpren’s THEATRE ASSOCIATION OF 
BALTIMORE produced The Secret Garden by 
Isabel Burger and Constance DeBaer in 
February 

At the University or MicuiGan My Very 
Own, the 1955 Hopwood Award winning play, 
written by Beverly Canning, was produced in 
March with the author directing 


The Norton GAttery PLAyeRS, INC. presented 
The Plotsov Plan by Edwin and Yvonne Schoell 
in April. This play was the winner of the 


organization's fifth annual playwright’s award 


At Kenyon Cortece the premi¢re of Teddy 
Bear, Teddy Bear by Irving Kreutz was given 
in April. The play was directed by James Ff 
Michael 


At Lawrence Cottrce Julius Landau'’s The 
Sorrows of Chester Street was presented in 
March under the direction of Theodore Cloak. 

At KANSAS Srate Cottecr Major Ogden, a 
historical drama of early days at Ft. Riley, 
Kansas, written by John Robson, was produced 
in April 


The Ovurpoor DRAMA ASSOCIATION 
is presenting Voice in the Wind, a new sym 
phonic drama by Kermit Hunter, based on 
events in Florida history between the years 
1845-1840. The play was directed by David 
Samples and features music by Jack Frederic 


Kilpatric 
PERSONAL NOTES 


At the UNtvegsiry oF ARKANSAS George R 
kKernodle is on a six-months leave for research 
in Europe. He lectured in April at the Uni 
versity of Utrecht and will give a series of 
lectures on the Elizabethan stage in August at 
the Shakespeare Institute at Stratford upon 
Avon 

At Freesxso Strate Dorotl Clifford 
has been appointed to teach creative dramatics 
and children’s theatre this summer 

At the Foucariona: Trievision AND Rapio 


Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan, George L. Hall 


has been appointed 


director of development 


Al THE THEATRES 


\RKANSAS 


Fayetteville University of Arkansas An 
original play, Ah! Wilderness 

State College, Arkansas State College. 7 he 
Great God Brown, Apr Richard D. Meyer 


director 


CALIFORNIA 


Hayward, Hayward High School. Lilion 
Mar Ipril Pastels, Api The little Foxes, May 
George 7. Wilson, director 

los Angeles, University of California. Be 
Book, and Candle, Mar. Melvyn Helstein, di 
rector lady of the Dawn Apr Hens 
Schnitzler, director. Carsar and ¢ leopatra, May 
Nordstrom Whited, director 

Menlo Park, Menlo Players Guild. Ladies of 
the Corridor, Feb. Jerty LeGrand, director 

San Jose, San Jose State College lhe 
Merchant of Yonker Mar 

Stantord, Stanford University The Golden 
Apple, Mar. F. (¢ Strickland, director; Wil 
liam Allison, designer. Portrait from Memor 
premiere), Apr. Stirling Huntley, director 
Love's Labour's Lost, May June Robert 


Loper, director; James Stearns, designer 


COLORADO 


Denver, University of Denver. The World 
We Live In, Feb.-Mar. Russell Porter, director 
Martha Wilcox, choreographer. Thieves’ Carni 
val, Apr, Kathryn Kayser, director. Seventeer 
May. kdwin Levy and Waldo Williamson, di 


rectors; Robin Lacy, designer 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Yale University 4 True and 
Special Friend (premiere), Apr. Cantield 
director 

Storrs, University of Connecticut. Doet: 
Faustus, keb.Mar. Bruce Klee, director, Thi 
Father, Mar. Walter Adelsperger, director 
Winterset, Apr. Cecil Hinkel, director 


DrLawane 


Newark Universit ot Delaware The Corn 


Is Green, Mar. Little Red Riding Hlood Apt 


Disraicr OF 
W ashington Cathol niversity Dottor 
Faustus, Mar. Annual original musical comedy 


May 


Miami. Noali 
director The Boat 
Chartke W. PI 
May 

DeLand, Stetson University. Much Ado 
Mar. Lenyth Brockett, director, The 
Young and the Fatr, Apr. The king of Hearts 
May, Brockett 


Gables, versity of 
Crocker 


Coral 
Mar 


Without a 


Ceorge 
Fisherman, Api 
hour, director 4 melodrama 
{bout 


Nothing, 


director 
Thiew 


director. This 


C,ainesville University of Florida 
Mar. L. L. Zimmerman 


May. Robert LL. Crist 


blorida 
Wind 


Carnival 
Anife 
Kuskin 


Voice in the 


director 


Outdoor Drama Association 


(premiere), David Samples 
director 

West Palm Beach 
The Llves and the 
Mar. 


Players 


Cotk 


Gallery 
Mar. The 


Plan 


Norton 
Shoemaker 


Plots (premiere 


tail Party 


\pr 


Ipano 


Pocatello, Idaho State College. The Lamingy 


of the Shrew Api 

Globe Player The Madwoman 
Nancy Petes 


Chicago 


Chaillot director 


Chicago, Lincoln Players, Olymjna, Mar 


Alfred Partridge, director 
Teach 


Reuter 


Metropolitan ayers 
Mar Helen 


Chu Ano 
How 


rector 


flo 


bvanston, Northwestern University. Thteve 
Feb. Mar. Rowland Chase 
The White Devil Api May. Robert Schneice 
director, Juno and the Paycock, Ma 

Knox 


Qichard 


Carnival, director 


College Die Fledermaus 


Mas. Delmar 


Galesburg 
Lhe 


director 


Cherry Solem 


Jacksonville, Illinois College The Addin 


Mar June 

Hedda Gabler 
Mar. Clara director The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martia/ Ap! Mars 
Man Supermayr Ma Charles 


Machine Jultus Caesa 


Urbana, University of Illinois 


Kehringes 


ditector and 


Shattuck 


INDIANA 
Winterset 


f{mphitryon 48 


Bloomington, Indiana University 
The Jordan River Revi 


Lafayette, Purdue University, Othello, Mar 
bling Kildahl 
Richmond, 


Mar. South 


director 


Richmond Civic Theatre. Pion 


Apr 


Arbenz, 
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Mary-of the Woods 
The Llves and the 
of Heaven, May 


St. Marvy-of- the Woods, St 
Mar 
Way 


College. One act plays 


Shoemaker, Mat lhe 
Schicchi 


Llizabeth 


May 


Ames, State College 


Mar. The Cat and the Canar 


Mexican folk plays, June 


the Oueen, May 


The House of 
Hlouse, May 


Drake University 
Mar. Allison's 


Des Moines 


Bernarda Alba, 


Family 


Visalliance, 


State University of lowa 
Ronald Gee, director 
Welsh The 


May 


City 
Portraut, Mat 
\pr. Willard 


of Himself 


lowa 


director Doctor in 


Spile 


KANSAS 

Major 
Amphitryon 37%, May 
Herines, John Rob 


Manhattan, Kansas State College 


(premiucte), Api 
Donald F 


Ogden 
G 


son, directors 


Hoove 


KENTUCKY 


ilderness 


director; 


Road, 


James 


Theatre 
Selden, 


Berea, Indian Fort 
June Se pt 


Riles 


Samuel 


designer 


OUISIANA 


Lake Charles, MoNeese State College. Romeo 


and Juliet 
New 

Weddin 

J 


New 


Blood 


director 


Dillard University 
Waters, fi 


director 


Orleans 

Mar. W. K 
Fishman, technical 
Thieves’ 


Hendrickson, director 


Orleans, Tulane University 


Apr. George W 


Litthe Theatre. The 
The Desperate Hours, 


Shreve port 
Mar 


Young 


Shreveport 
Solid Gold Cadillac 
May Wray 
Mars designes 


John director; Margaret 


Young 


\IARYLAND 

I heatre 
Cat, 


Baltimore Children’s Educational 
of Maryland. Dick 
Mar. Little Plays for Little People, Apr 


Sawyer May 


Whittington and 
Frances Cary Bowen, 
director 

I heatre 
May 


sJaltimore 
Van 


Isabel Burger, 


Children’s Experimental 
Winkle, Mas 


CXCCULIVE 


Tom Sawyer, 


director 


College. The Miser, Feb 


director 


Amherst, Amherst 


Fdwin Burr Pettet 


NEWS 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Universit of Michigan 
Magic Flute, Mai Windt, W 
Halstead, Josef Blatt, directors. My Ver 
premiere Mar 
The Boy With a Cart 


Tecto! 


Valentine 


Canning, director 
Claribel Baird, d 


Beverly 
Mar 
University The Crucible 
the Dance 


Wayne 
May. From 


Detroit 
Mar 
Mas 

Fast Lansing, Michigan State University 
Worn Mar. Deep Are 
May. Caesar and Cleopatra, Mas 


lolpone 


Secret of the Out Shoes, 


the Roots 


NEINNESOTA 


Minnesota. Ai 
Whiting 


Minneapolis, University of 


director 


Frank 
an Ope ra, Api 


lear 
Let's 


rector 


Mar.-Apt 


Make Joanne Jonson 


Missou RI 


Kansas City University of Kansas Ci 
Hleidi, Mar. The Importance of Being Farne 
Apr. The Tempest, May 

St. Lous, St 
Mar. Alan B 
of the Shew, 


University, The Crucible 
Hanson The 
May ( B. Gilford, 


technical director 


Louis 
director. Taming 
director 
Jacque Reidelberger 


MONTANA 


Montana College 


Mar 


billings Fastern 


cation. Ladies of the Jur 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln University Nebraska 


spector General, Mi of Se 


Niw Mexico 


State College, New Me 

Arts 
Hershel 
I heatre 


Death of a iit 


Agricul 
Hedda 


College of 
Mar 


director 


Othello 
Zohn 
Champa ne Compble 
Night Must fa 
You Never Can Te Rain, July. Se Yea 


etcar Named Destre 


ture and Mechaniu 
\pi May 
laos, Encore 
June man 
Susan 
Aug. Mirand 
director 


larver, managing 


Corel 
McCalmon 


director 
Saratoga Spring Skidmore 


Twelfth Night 


Theatre, 


SROLINA 


North 


font 


Hill, University of Carolina 


Mar Summer premiere) 
director { Mid 


May. James Riley, di 


Api Foster Fitz Simons 
Night Dream 


and designer 


Salisbury, Catawba College 


of Bein arnest \pr Arnold 


/ npo tance 
Colbath, di 


recto} 


Onto 


Athens Antcherbocker Holt 


Mar. Ghosts, Api 


Olio University 


Bowling Green State Univer 


Mar 


Bowling Green 


sity. Mister Roberts Brigadoon, Apr 


Devil's 
Tonight at 


Columbus, Ohio State University, The 


Fel) Mat 


Disciple 


» Ma 


Misalliance Api 


Teddy 


James 


Kear, 
Michael, 


Gambier Kenyon College 


Teddy Bear (premicre), Api 


director 


Antioch I heatre's 
Hlamilet The 
Lowe Lost, All's Well 

Aing Lear. Much Ado About 


Veasure Sept 


Yellow 


Shake speare 


Springs 
Comedy of 
That 
Voth 


Festival 
labours 
Arthur 


ing Veusure for June 


Lithgow, managing director 


CORT ATIOMA 


Little 


Theodore 


[heatre, Inc. ¢ 
Viehman 


tilsa hie adi¢ 


le Mau 


Song, 


director 


Ashland Festival 
Richard Jil 
Juliet 


\ngu 


Oregon 


ove 


Shakespearcan 
labour Lost. Romeo 


Jitu frndronicu \ug 


and 
nh pt 


siner, managing director 


Fi af Kalloor Mai 
Daniel Krempel, director 4/1 M Son Api 
Fred Huntei clirector Carot Ma Horace 


W. Kobinseon 


Oregon 


director 


thane Portland the Sho 
law, Mar. A ‘ Apr. Lhe 
he longi Knickerbocker 


Stale 


SI Joseph 


premiere 


Park Pennesvivania State Univer 
hemist, Feb.Mas The Lady's Not 


\pr May fn May 


Chapa 
Jun 
ctor 
ey 
W 
Mas 
Por 
cat | 
sept Hlolida Mu Gaupp director 
VANIA 
New York Philadelphia College ummes 
Ithac niversits Lilet j Mas | Hleari 
Collewe Herode { The Ale 
for Bu — 


17% 
Istann 

Providence, Rhode Island School of Design 
Getting Married, Mar, Albert Cohn, director; 


Robert Hathaway, technical director 


SoutH DAKOTA 


Vermillion, University of South Dakota 
Amphitryon 14. Carousel Apr 

1 

Austin, University of Texas Trio, Mar. 


Shirlee Dodge, Joe Cunningham, Mouzon Law, 


directors Annual Shake spearean production, 


Apr B 
Huntsville 


Iden Payne, director 


Sam Houston State Teachers Col 


lege. My Three Angels, Mar. One-act plays, Apt 
Abingdon, Barter Theatre. Sabrina Fatr, Mar 
Williamsburg, College of William and Mary 


Mar. As 


Scaammon 


7 omorrou 


Hunt 


is 
Althea 


You Like It, Apr 
Howard directors 
WASHINGTON 

State College of 
hat Apr The 


Pullman 
Harvey 
to ar’ 


Mar Sabrina Little 


May 


W ashington. 
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Seattle, Washington. The 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, Feb. Mar. Robert 
Gray, director. The Winter's Tale, Feb. Mar. 
Donal Harrington, director. Jeppe of the Hill, 


Apr. Warren Pepperdine, director 


University of 


Wesr Vincinia 


Charleston, Kanawha Players, Inc. Girl Crazy, 
Mar. The Taming of the Shrew, Apr. High Tor, 
Apr. Dark of the Moon, May. Chris Ringham, 


Jr., director 


Charleston, Charleston Children's Theatye. 
Cinderella, Api 
W 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. Gianni 
Schicchi and Trial by Jury, Feb.Mar. Ronald 
Mitchell, director, As You Like It, Mar. Jon 


athon Curvin, director. The Fifth Season, May. 


Fred Buerki, director 


NEW ADDRESS FOR NEWS ITEMS 
After June 15, 1956, all items should 
be mailed to the News Editors, Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Art, State 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF 
JOHN GASSNER 
rO BI 


STERLING PROFESSOR OF PLAYWRITING 


effective July 1, 1956 


AND ALSO ANNOUNCES THE INAUGURATION OF 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF FINE ARTS 
IN DRAMA 
with plans of study allowing emphasis 


in either PLAYWRITING or DIRECTING 


o 


RCA-NBC, MCA, and WILLIAM MORRIS FELLOWSHIPS 


and additional scholarships are open to 


ENTERING STUDENTS HAVING EXCEPTIONAL 
QUALIFICATIONS AND PROMISE 


o 


Brochure: PREPARATION FOR LHEATER, 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE D.F.A. DEGREE and 
CATALOGUE OF THE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


furnished upon receipt of request 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


| | 
| 
| 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
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CONTEMPORARY FILMS presents 


A Distinguished Canadian Motion Picture 


Che Stratford 
Adventure 


An inspiring story of a town that shaped a / 

dream into reality—from the hesitant be- 77 

ginning to the triumphant ovation when 7 

the curtain falls on the first season's 7 

production of Richard [11 and All's 7 

Well That Ends Well. Produced 7 
by the National Film Board of 


Canada. 
Kental: Sales 
naw s12.00 naw $155.00 
( olor $20 00 Color $750.00 


yy CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc., Dept. ETJ 
Yy 13 East 37th St., New York 16, N.Y 
Uy SEND POR COMPLETE CATALOG 


WJ 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED— 


THE ORESTEIA + By Aeschylus 


—FOR YOUR NEXT SEASON? 


The new acting version by Robert A. Johnston .. . 


@ has been thoroughly tested in actual performance 

@ is illustrated with photograpl from different production 
@ is prefaced with cholarly analysis by Helen Karanikas 
@ is faithful to the original Greek but modern in impact 


To: CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
1140 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 20, Massachusetts 


Please send me copies of The Oresteia by Aeschylus, An Acting 
Version by Robert A. Johnston “ $2.50 eac! 
Signature 
Address 


City and State 


NOTE: Royalty will be waived for members of AETA. 


Z 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Three Important New Books 


LALKING OF SHAKESPEARE, edited by John Garrett 


Adapted from the more stimulating lectures delivered at the Shakespeare 
Institute at Strattord upon-Avon between 1949 and 1953, the twelve essays 
in this volume reflect the breadth and authority of that excellent adjunct 
to the Memorial Theatre, where scholars and practical theatre workers 
meet on a common ground. The contributors range trom |. Dover Wilson, 
the editor of the Cambridge “New Shakespeare,” to Michael Redgrave, 
the actor. While they bring the reader uptodate in their fields they have 


the unifying purpose of arousing enthusiasm for Shakespeare $5.00 


PHEATRICAL LIGHTING PRACTICE by Joel FE. Rubin and Leland 
H. Watson; foreword by Stanley McCandless 


Every phase of this growing profession is here described in a hand-book 
designed for both specialist and student by two brilliant young practition 
ers. A special section surveys the job possibilities in the field. Hlustrated 


$3.75 


PHE ACTOR'S WAYS AND MEANS by Michael Redgrave 


Ihe star of Tiger at the Gates, who is one of the few modern actors “to 
have touched greatness,” as The Times (London) has said, Michael Red 
vrave is also one of the most articulate. He here presents a brilliant, witty, 
searching survey of the literature of his craft, which is also the thrilling 
credo of an actor who has studied and, above all, worked hard to a point 
where he “can succeed in all ranges” (Ivor Brown). Expanded from his 
Rockefeller Lectures, this volume contains twenty-eight photographs of 
Mr. Redgrave in almost as many roles 

“Both instructive and amusing, this is a highly unusual book.”’—Eric 
Bentley, The New Republy 

“With facility and felicity he opens to us his storehouse of reading and 
EX Perienc 'Norris Houghton, The Saturday Revieu 


“His book should be read by everyone seriously interested in acting.” 
Marjorie Dycke, School of Performing Arts, N.Y $4.00 


Please write for complete catalogue 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


Drama Incorporated 


SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL 
| ARTS 


in cooperation with 


THE FRED MILLER THEATRE 
NATIONALLY-KNOWN ARENA PLAYHOUSE 


Applications accepted now for Fall Term. Write for 
catalogue which gives details of courses in acting, direct- 
ing, production. 

Students have the advantage of studying in the environ 
ment of a professional theatre. 


2842 North Oakland Avenue 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 


A Selected List of RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN | 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS MODERN PLAYS PLAYS OF | 
AWonderful Tome Crazy Cricket Farm POPULAR STORIES 
Ali Baba and the Forty 1 Re Caoe of Mr Five Little Peppers 
Theives enn 
} 
— Lee Bobo | 
The Elves and the Mr. Popper's Penguins Hansel and Gretel 
Shoemaker id at the Old Heidi 
Fiibbertygibbet 
Jack and the Heanatalk The Panda and the Spy 
King Midas and the Seven Little Rebels Huckleberry Finn 
Golden Touch ‘ Tittle Women 
Ths ~~ of the Oliver Twist 
ragon 
Little Red Riding Hood Piper of 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin HISTORICAL PLAYS amelia 
Kater Rip Van Winkle 
Pinocehio aie Arthur and the Magie Robin Hood 
Puss in Boots Buffalo Bill The Sandalwood Box | 
ltumpelatitkekin Daniel Boone Tom Sawyer | 
The Sleeping Beauty Captive Treasure Island 
) 
Bnow White and Rose stares Polo 
Red The Prince and the 
The Three Bears Pauper | 
The Wonderful Tang Young Hickory j 
| 
“ye | 
The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in | 


our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE PRESS 
Cloverlot Anchorage, Kentucky 


¢ Central and Flexible Staging 
A NEW THEATER IN THE MAKING 
By Walden P. Boyle 


Introduction by Kenneth Macgowan 


\ practical manual on imaginative staging techniques for amateur groups and 
professionals. Covers production problems in detail—lighting, make-up, block 
ing, acting and set changing. Helpful diagrams and drawings by John H. Jones 
as well as many photographs. 


128 pages, illus $3.00 


Growth and Structure 
of Elizabethan Comedy 
By M. C. Bradbrook 


Traces development of Elizabethan comedy and provides critical estimates of 
various forms, taking account of recent scholarly work on Elizabethan theater, 
audience, and dramatic theory. By the author of Shakespeare and Elizabethan 
Poetry. 


246 pages $4.50 


e Theater Pictorial 


By George Altman, Ralph Freud, Kenneth Macgowan, and 
William Melnitz 


F \ lavishly produced volume, depicting key developments in theater history by 
means of illustrations from original sources. The story of the theater as an 
institution, not as literature, it traces the playhouse trom its origins in the 
dancing floors of Greece to the Paris Opera and Drury Lane, and thence to 
modern flexible stages. “Then follows production, trom stylized Greek masks to 
Belasco realism, from rush lights to incandescent spots. The arrangement is 


broadly chronological; the accompanying text terse and informative 


20 pages, 516 illus Paper, $7.50, Cloth, $10.00 


{t your bookstore ov 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


Address: Berkeley 4, California 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


NOW AVAILABLE ... 
THE Ph.D. IN SPEECH 


I heatre 


Rhetoric and Public Address 
Speech and Hearing Pathology 


Radio and Television 
Interpretation 


Specch Education 


Six Weeks Summer Session—June 26-August 3 
Nine Weeks Summer Session—June 26-August 24 
High School Speech Institute—July 1-27 
Sixth Summer Television Workshop—August 6-24 
Fall Term begins September 24 


Iddress Wilson B. Paul, Head, Department of Speech 


Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


VAN HORNS 
COSTUMES 


ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 
OVER A 


CENTURY 


<= 
SEND FOR PRICES 


VAN HORN & SON 
THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Est. 1852 


a 
NIA 
NORTHWESTERN 
THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 
Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 


GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS e MAKE-UP 
CABLE CANVAS 


Lighting and Scenery Designed 
for the Educational Theatre 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN HAYES, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for in 


ACTORS THEATRE 
SINGERS OPERA 
DANCERS 
CONCERT 
DIRECTORS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Two year courses of highly integrated training for Actors, Singers and 
Dancers. Emphasis on fundamentals necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional experience. 


WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 


Intensive advance level courses for students of professional background. 
Some subjects may be taken in eight week segments; others require 
sixteen weeks to complete. The wide range offered within this group 
covers most creative arts which comprise the profession. 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


“OVAL” BEAM 


SPOTLIGHT 


FRESNEL LENS 


@ Specially designed lens produces 


4 to 2 beam 
@ Adjustable from spot to flood 


@ Provides 20% to 50% more usable 
light un definite areas. 


Theater Division 


KLIEGL BROS 


Lighting 


weer 


@ No “Spill” light. 
For Wing use, rotate lens 90° 
for narrow width and greater height. 
Reduces use of “Barn Doors” to minimum, 


Ideal for lighting “acting” areas. 


Perfect for back lighting 


Available in 6” and 
8” Fresnel sizes. 


It's New! 


COLOR-SPRA 


$2.00 plus tax 


sensational neu 


Pempova) Flas 


ype of 


Coloring 


Simply spray on and let dry. Does not 
rub off, but can easily be removed by 
shampooing. No mess; no bother. In 
Aerosol Cans: Black, Brown, Gold, 
Red, Silver (for greying hair), and 
Golden Blonde 

Also available in glass bottles in many 
other colors 


hor All Theatrical Supplies 


order from 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-Up 


242 W. 27 Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
CHelsea 3-0765 


Add professional touches to 
your theatrical projects: 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER— 
Magic Name—Superb Performance 


ALLYN RICE— 
Exciting New One-Woman Theatre 


CHARLES CARSHON— 
One-Man Modern Drama 


DANIEL LLORDS— 
Folies Bergere of Puppetry 


SALOME GAYNOR— 
Theatre for Children 


EQUITY CONCERT READING 
GROUPS (radius 100 miles of New 
York City) 


Please write for further details to: 


WALDEN PROGRAMS, Inc. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


Suite 805 
59 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


vill 


\ 
Originators and of Kiiegiights for full parivulars and 
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PUBLICATIONS for TEACHERS, DIRECTORS and 
STUDENTS of DRAMATIC ARTS 


(Our Newest Publications are in Bold Print) 


Dramatics Director's Handbook 1.00 
How They Were Staged ........... 1.00 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 1) . 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 2) 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 3) 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 4) 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 5) 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 6) 60 
How They Were Staged (Supplement No. 7) 60 
Plays of the Month - 60 
Plays of the Month (Part 2) ; 60 
The High School Drama Course ......................... niles .60 
Planning and Equipping the Modern Educational Theatre 60 
Make-up for the Stage . a 60 
Theatre Enjoyment ..... ; 60 
Stage Lighting for the High School Theatre 60 
Television: Techniques and Appreciation 60 
The Styles of Scenery Design 60 
Hints for Play Festival Directors 60 
Theatre after Graduation 60 
Working Together ... .60 
Arena Staging ........ ; 60 
History of Theatre to 1914 ; 60 
High School Theatre . 60 
Original Radio, TV and Movie Programs 60 
Directory of Plays for All-Women Casts 25 
Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses 25 
Theatre Publicity and Public Relations 25 
Assembly Program Suggestions 25 
Radio Program Suggestions ... 25 


Notice:—Please include remittance with your order. Do not send postage stamps 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of each publication. 
We bill only Boards of Education and Official Institutions. 


Write for our descriptive circular of these publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


STAGECRAFT 


FOR 
NONPROFESSIONALS 


By F. A. Buerki 


A how-to book which 
presents fully but briefly 
all aspects of stagecraft. 
The parts of the stage, de 
sign, production, backstage 
operations, and light plot 
are only a few of the top- 
ics discussed. The author 
makes alternate sugges- 
tions for overcoming space 
and cost limitations, gives 
practical information on 
tools and equipment, and 
describes in detail inex 
pensive substitutes for reg- 
ulation stage fittings, hard- 
ware and materials. Avid 
theatre-goers and _ plain 
spectators will find this 
comprehensive view of 
stagecraft illuminating and 
profitable for further en 
joyment of theatre. $1.50 


University of Wisconsin Press 


811 State St Madison 5, Wis. 


Send This Coupon Today! 


To University of Wisconsin Press 
All Btate St., Madison 5, Wis 


Gentlemen 
1 enclose & for 


coples of 


Payment enclosed 
(ress pays postage) 
me 

(I'll pay postage 


ACTING - RADIO 
DIRECTING: TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


GOODMAN 


“MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


| Maurice Gnesin, 
Ph.D., Head 
M. A. Doyle, 
Aes't. Head 
Day and Evening Classes 
Acting Company 
260 Shows Annually 
& M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Dept. FE, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
4 Chicago 3 


SCHOOL OF. 


HICAGO 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF € 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


ROSCO FAMOUS 
NON-FADING COLORS 


Superlative Color Values 
Are Consistently Maintained 


ROSCOLENE 
PLASTIC COLOR SHEETS 
AVAILABLE 


Your favorite dealer supplies 
Rosco Gelatines & Roscolene 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 
for Stage Lighting 
FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUND 


FILM CEMENT, FILM CLEANER 
LENS CLEANER, LENS TISSUE 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


29b Moore Street 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


of The University of [hnois (Urbana Campus), a center for undes 


graduate and graduate study with a faculty and staff of 
persons 


more than 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D 


Areas of Study Iheatre, Interpretation, Rhetoric and Publie Address, 
Speech beduc ation, Speech Speech and He arinyp Disorders 


Actwities and Organizatior 


The University Theatre, Workshop Theatre, 
Summer Youth Theatre, National Collegiate Players, Mask and Bauble, 
Illini Student Forum, Parliamentary Debate Series, [lini Forensic As 


sociation, Intercollegiate Debate, Delta Sigma Rho, Huston and bint 
geld Contests, Zeta Phi Eta 


Research Faciitie Speech Rese arch Laboratory, Speech Clinic, L niversit 
Hearing Center, Summer Residential Center, and 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


with more than 3,500,000 listings, the largest state university librar 
and third largest university library in the United States 


Kor a copy of the general bulletin, “Undergraduate and Graduate Study in the 
Department of Speech,” or for information on related programs in Rad Tele 


vision and other areas, on course listings, or on scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH URBANA, ILLINots 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


The Illini Union Social and Recreational Certe 
| 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 


Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theaotre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Vole 


Diction 
Radio 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Four mojor prodyetions 
each seggon. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by siudents in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre, 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 
Two mojor productions each season, 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WAL-TV. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRII-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
Philadelphia A.8.C. gfgtion. 


DEGREES 
AB, B.S., M.A, M. Ed. 


| Address: The Chairman 


Department of Speech and Dramatie Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


JACOB’S PILLOW 
DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


“The University of the Dance” 


Fifteenth — 1956 — Season 
Offers a three weeks’ concentrated 
course in 


Beginning Monday, August 13th 


PACULTY: 
Lotte Goslar, famous Central European 
mime, star five years of Hoilywood's 
Turnabout Theatre 
Vaul J. Curtis, director of the American 
Mime Theatre 
Ted Shawn, teaching bodily movement 
for dramatic expression 


Myra Kinch, teaching body movement 
for actors 
Margaret Craske, |allet 


Elective courses in Modern Dance, 


Classic Ballet, and various forms of 
Ethnic Dance 


Room, board and tuition three weeks 


$200.00 


For further information or application 


blank, write 


TED SHAWN, Director 
JACOB'S PILLOW 
Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts 


Hollins College 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Department of Dramatic Art 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Theatre 
Speech 


Dance 


For Information Write 
G. DEAN GOODSELL 
Director of Theatre 


Hollins College, Virginia 


xii 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
Stanford University, California 
Season of 1955-56 


WINTER QUARTER 


1956 
Dangerous Corner by J. B. Priestley 
Directed by Robert Loper January 25-28 
Designed by William H. Allison February 1-4 


The Golden Apple by John Latouche and Jerome Moross 
Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by William H. Allison March 8-910 


SPRING QUARTER 
1956 


A new script by Irene Griffin, Portrait from Memory 
Directed by Stirling Huntley 


Designed by Ralph McCormic April 25-28 
Love's Labour's Lost by William Shakespeare 

Directed by Robert Loper May 23-26; 40, $1; 

Designed by James Stearns June 1, 2. 


SUMMER QUARTER 


1956 
*Mile. Colombe by Jean Anouilh July 18-28 
Directed by Robert Lope: 
Designed by Wendell Col 
*The Ouestion by Dana Burnet Nugust giow 


Directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
Designed by William Allison 


"With Aline MacMahon and other distinguished guest artists 
STAFF 
Norman Philbrick Executive Head 
F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner (on leave), George Willey, Garrett Starmer Radio and Television 
Wendell Cole Theatre History, Design 
William H. Allison Design 
Stirling Huntley Technical Director 
Paul Landry Technical Production 
Virginia Opsvig Costume Design, Make-up 
Irene Griffin Costume Construction 
Marianne Crowder Dance 
Chester W. Barker Executive Secretary 
Marjorie Haymes Stanford Players’ Secretary 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATER ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY SEASON 1955-1956 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Educational Director 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


WILLIAM HOWELL 


Chairman, 
Department of 
Speech and Theater Arts 


Largest 
collection of the 
world’s finest costumes. 


and Hollywood 
use them at 
moderate rental rates. Brooks cos- 

W% of all Broadway stage 
also top television shows, Radio 
Music Hall, Ringling Brothers 
Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows, and dresses an average of 100 
amateur productions every week. 

Prof. Sawyer Falk is our Costume 
Consultant for Academic and Com 
munity theatres. Write to him for 
costume plots of your shows! 


BROOKS 
3 W. 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official Costumers for American Shake- 
speare Festival, Stratford, Conn, and 
rattle Shakespeare Festival, Cambridge, 
Mase 


Broadway 
You may 


‘The 


Stars 


kind 
wear 


tumes 
plays, 
City 


@ B.A., M.Ed., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 


the field of Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater series of three plays 
Children’s season of two plays 

Studio theater season of several plays 
Foreign Language series of three plays 
Summer season of four plays 


Student series of about fifteen full-length 
plays and sixty one acts 


Touring productions: high school assem- 
bly program, major touring production, 
and children’s theater 


Annual High School Theater Workshop 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

*% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

*% Experimental Theatre ee Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and as 

Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

we Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrin . 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 
Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
__Washington, Seattle 5 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 
Six-Week Session: June 26 to August 3 
Eight-Week Session: June 26 to August 16 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


% The Northwestern Drama Festival—a unique all-student repertory com 
pany presenting four great plays in are oti rotation for four weeks 
The plays: Shakespeare's AJING RICHARD I/II, Moliere’s MIS 
CHIEVOUS SCAPIN, Gay's THE BEGGAR'S OPERA and Thornton 
Wilder's OUR TOWN 


& Theatre Practicum, giving credit for study and participation in either 
the Northwestern Drama Festival or the Eagles Mere Playhouse. 


w® A new course in Puppetry to be taught by Kent and Louise More 


% The Children’s Theatre Institute August 6-17, an intensive two-week 
credit bearing symposium under the direction of Rita Criste, featuring 
Mouzon Law, and others. 


& Puppeteers of America, National Festival and Workshop, August 6-10 on 
the Northwestern campus under the sponsorship of the Department 
of Theatre 


% :2th annual Children’s Theatre Conference August 20-24, meeting on 
the Northwestern campus under the sponsorship of the Department 
of ‘Theatre. 


For information address 


j 


James H McBurney, Dean, School of Speech, 
or Lee Mirenets, Chairman, Department of Theatre, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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DR AJIC ARTS © WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
A faving The _— BAM AM AND DRAMA 
CLASSES IW 
SOIRECTING 
BACTING 


@STAGE DESIGN 
@TELEVISION 


CLASSES IM COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


@ DEPARTMENT OF @ 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE 


The Pennsylvania SAN JOSE 
State University STATE COLLEGE 


Department of Theatre Arts Department of 


UNIVERSITY PARK, Speech and Drama 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
® DIRECTING SPEECH 


* STAGECRAFT 
© PLAYWRITING A.B. Degree 
DRAMATIC 


Teaching Credentials 


for information write Harold Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
PENN STATE Drama, San Jose State College, San 
PLAYERS PRODUCTIONS Jose 14, California 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS-DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor Costuming 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor Resident Playwright 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor Dance 
Lyle Hendricks, Instructor Television 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor Directing 
Joseph Johnston, M.A., Assistant Professor Design 
Edward Langhans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor History 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor Children's Theatre 
James Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor Acting, Directing 
B, Iden Payne, Guest Professor Directing 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor Radio-Television 
Margaret Servine, Ph.D., Assistant Professor Acting 
ack Summerfield, M.A., Instructor Radio Drama 

lores Tanner, A.B., Instructor Television 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor Lighting, Design 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor Drama Education 

* 


Three theatres—Ten major productions annually—Summer stock June 5- 
July 15—Twenty-stx fellows and assistants—15,000 volume library. 
x * 

M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television. 

* 

Write to Loren Winsnip, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 

of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


WASHINGTON 
CARNEGIE UNIVERSITY 


College of Fine Arts 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


DRAMA « Acting + Directing SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Design + Playwriting - Technical 
Graduate and 


Undergraduate Study 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
I). C. BRYANT, Speech 


Wa. G. B. Carson, Drama 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 


AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 
Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering): 
Non- 
Mem. Mem. 
Volume | (1949), set of 2 $1.00 $1.50 
Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV (1952), each set of 4 2.00 3.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), Volume VII (1955) each set of 4 4.00 6.00 
Volume I-Volume IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issue 1.00 1.50 
Volume V-Volume VII (1953, 1954, 195 single issues 1.25 2.00 
Directories: 
1) AETA Member 2.00 
’) American Colleges and Universities Offering Curricular Progran 
in Childres lheatre (in TJ, March, 1954 1.25 2.00 
3) American Colleges and Universiti Offering Deyree in | heatre 
Gin October, 1951 100 1.50 
4) Nonprofessional Communit | heatre in the United State 1952 75 1.00 
5) Stage Equipment and Supply House é 25 
6) Summer Theatres (in March tssue eacl eal 1.25 21) 
Play Lists: 
7) One Hundred [went Vlay Kecommended tor Contest and best 
il Use Gin TJ, October 1949) 1.00 1.50 
4) Director Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom Pro 
duced lavorite (in ETI. December. 1949) 100 1.50 
9) Director’ C howe BO Oine-Act Play for High School (in ETI 
Qctober, 1950) 1.50 
Teaching ‘Aids 
10) Strips and Filn or in the Teaching Theatre (in 
PJ, October, 1949) 1.00 1.50 
11) 16 mm. Films for Use in the Teaching of Theatre (in EL TJ, Decem 
her, 1950) 100 1.50 
12) Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (in TJ, October, 1949) 1.00 1.50 
13) A Program ot Photographic Aid in I, Ld, October 1950) 1.00 1.50 
14) Dramatics in the Secondar chool 1.00 1.50 
] uggested Outline for a Course of Study in’ Dramatic Arts in 
the econdary School 1.00 
Histories: 
16) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development 25 0) 
17) American Theatre History: A Geoyvraphical Index (in ETJ, Decem 
ber, 1949) 100 1.50 
Bibliographies : 
18) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-1947 1.00 1.50 
19) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Arts, Theory, 
and Technique of Acting 1.14) 1.50 
20) A’ Bibliography of Costume Design Published in THEATRE 
ARTS, 1916-1952 (in ETI, December, 1953) 1.25 200 
21) A Bibhography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budget 
and Facilities (in ELJ, October, 1955) 1,25 2.00 
22) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatse and Creative Dramatics (in 
Ma 1955) 1.25 2.14) 
Others: 
23) The Educational Theatre in Adult Iducation 100 1.50 
24) An AETA File of Stage Lighting Theses (in ETJ, March, 1954) 1.25 2.00 
25) Basie Technical References (in ETI, December, 1952) 100 1.50 
: 26) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (in 
KTIJ, December, 1955) 1.25 200 
27) The Projected Setting (in ET], May, 1954) 1.25 2.00 
Order from 
THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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We invite YOU to join... 
The American Educational Theatre Association 


Membership will bring you... . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOURNAI 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses.” 
“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constituuon and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Check Type and Term of Membership 


Individual, regular 4.50 - 
special ........ 5.50 
Family, regular . 550 — 
special ~ ; 6.50 —— 
Organizational, regular 12.50 —— 
Library, regular 4.00 —— 
special ..... 9:00 
Student group (Number of students in group ), regular @ $3.00 each —_—— 


special @ $4.00 each - 


All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
All memberships expire on December 3}. 


(For a Student Group ‘please attach a list giving name and address of “each of the 
students.) 

Mailing Address 


Institutional Affiliation (School, College, University, Theatre, or Other): 


.. Position 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference ........ 
Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you 1 are 
affiliated. 


ANTA NADSA NCP NCTC NT( NTS SAA 
PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 


(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Aeoouns 


@ 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Dendietinn 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


AETA MEMBERS---ATTENTION! 


When you need qualified personnel in 


costume dance stagecraft 
make-up radio literature 
history music playwriting 
directing acting composition 
aesthetics design children’s theatre 
television speech business management 


think first of the 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


When you want to apply for positions in theatre or related fields 
join the 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ELSIE L. TURNER 
Department of Speech, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 


“MORE MONEY 


FOR 


THEATER ARTS” 


Twentieth Anniversary 


December 28, 29, 30, 1956 
THE CONRAD HILTON CHICAGO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
On our 
| | 


THE WAYWARD SAINT 


Satiric-comedy by PAUL. VINCENT CARROLL 
The newest play by one of Ireland’s leading dramatists 


A “fantasy of some grace, charm and asperity”--Walter Kerr, 
N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


“Enchanting”—Brooks Atkinson, N.Y. Times 


Books, 90c. Write for information as to release. 
7 men, 4 women; 1 interior, 


Atkinson describes THe WAywarp Saint as “a light-hearted piece about 
the temptation of a canon by the devil’s advocate. There is a rumor abroad 
that the canon is a saint who has raised a child from the dead. He does 
not believe it, but the rumor tickles his vanity. And that is how the devil 
tempts him—by subtle appeals to his vanity and to his liking for worldly 
comfort. He corrupts the canon by means that are almost imperceptible, 
and the canon enjoys his gentle downfall. But there comes a time when 
he realizes that he has been betrayed and corrupted. His remorse is abject. 
When he doubts that he is a saint, he becomes one. Through loss of vanity, 
he rises in spiritual eminence.” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


| 
| 
} 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


1956 SUMMER SESSION 
Jane sp-Auguat 17 


1956 SUMMER SPEECH CONFERENCE 
July 1g and 14 


